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SONG OF THE LARK IN THE CITY. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


The rainy mist was hanging low, 

Creeping stow— 

Creeping along the crowded street, 

Dalling the echo of bury feet, 

As the throngs passed by in a ceaseless flow, 
Hastening, burrying, to and fro. 


Overhead was a sky of lead, 

Never a glimpee of blue to be seen— 
Never a gleam the clouds between— 
And heart sank low with doubt and dread ; 
And thoughts of the morrow, 

Its care and sorrow, 

And the toil for daily bread, 

Filled my beart with a wild misgiving : 
Witbout a friend to love or pity, 

All alone in this crowded city— 

Where is the use of living*” 


Trill—trill—trill! 

The song of a lark 

Scattered the visions dreary and dark, 

And woke my heart with a thrill! 

Poor little lark, in its tiny prison 

It chanted its sweet song over and over, 

As if it were only newly risen 

From the fields of emerald wheat and clover ; 
And the notes came pouring, 

Heaveoward eoaring— 

Up—ap—up ; 

As if the cap 

Of its happiness were overflowing, 

Oat on the bills, with a fresh breeze blowing, 
And the eky to eastward redly glowing, 

In the bright green country far away, 

At the morn of a sunny summer day. 


- 


Sorrow vaniched—gloom was banished— 
Forgotten the misty weather ; 
And long leagues off, where the corn was green, 
Up in the sunlight’s 
My and the lark were mounting together, 
In the t blue sky! 
Trill—trill—trill ! 
cheerily still 
The lark, ia the midst of the busy city, 
Raising woul like » holy ® 
Onened cod shames’, 
Bisulon the bind fe its 
‘or song, 
That haunted my heart the le day long. 
etnias noe 


MORALITY OF ADVOCACY. 


The disregard of lawyers for truth and justice has been for many gene- 
rations a standing topic for satire. The common view of the subject is 
expressed by Southey, with his usual neatness, in the address to Bishop 
Basil, which he puts into the mouth of the devil :— 

“ The law thy calling ought to have been, 
With thy wit so ready and tongue so free, 
fae wea wen ante et 
And white is black, and black is white— 
What a loss I have had in thee.” 

Dr. Arnold seems to have looked upon the ion of an advocate 
as of necessity immoral. In the “ History of »” he speaks of “ the 
study of law, which is as wholesome to the human mind as the practice 
of it is often injurious ;” and in one of bis published letters to Sir J. 
Coleridge, he speaks of his “‘ abherrence of the profession of advocacy,” 
and asks whether there is no way by which a man can hope to reach the 
position of a judge without exposing himself to the injurious influences 
of the bar, It is, perhaps, however, amongst the lighter class of writers 
that lawyers of all sorts, and more particalarly barristers, are most 
hardly dealt with. There'is a —<* the contrast which is alleged 
to exist between the solema'ty of the function which they claim to dis- 
charge—the administration of justice—and the disregard which their 
condact is said to display for everything but the interest of their clients, 
which is irresistibly tempting to those who are to make a poiat of 
some sort or other, whetever may be the subject on which they write. 
There is, also, considerable satisfaction in taking v upon men 
who, in the exercise of their profession, often pain and humiliate others. 
To represent lawyers in a newspaper article, or in a novel, in an odious 


et ludicrous light, is often as pleasant to the author es it is to a junior 
boy to get a of throwing a stone with impunity at one of the ty- 
Tants 


the school. The world at large is alwa reagy to enjoy the 
"Ss aes latora d ate and victors overthrown. 6” 

a the other hand, those who are forming t opinions by 
their jud . er ee Se ee a ee 
any ished and recogoized profession as immoral ; for they will feel 
that to do so is to condemn the general constitution of 
4 connected whole, the different members of which are 
with each other. ey bee See Ee 
oe nis Go cane Seeeees ant Gane, Se t would be absurd 


tant 





Jast described, is remarkable eaough to make it worth while to inquire 
what is the relation between advocacy and morality, and whether the 
tall without duregeonin pe ela of sceedeapers lence. 

: the claims conse’ 
«2 leading prisiple by 


trite, but its 


enough, few set themselves — to consider what law is, and 
what is implied in its administration. clear view on each of these 
points is, however, ersential to anyone who wishes to understand the 
moral questions connected with advocaey. First, then, What is law? 
It is usaally supposed that if a contrast can be drawn out between law 
and , law is, as it were, refuted and exposed ; but sach contrasts 
may be true, and may yet prove little or nothing. Law is a collection 
of rales, or, more properly, of commands, prescribing*the application of 
certain principles to particular classes of circumstances, with inflexible 
rigidity and precision. Justice may be described, with some approach 
to correctness, as the sentiment on which law is founded, but, like the 
curve and the asymptote, they never coincide, however nearly they may 
approach. Probably no law was éver yet devised which entirely satisfied 
the sentiment of justice in every case to which it was applied. No laws 
are more }, and few appear more obvious, than those which punish 
crimes and enforce contracts. Yet definitions ef contracts and of crimes 
are essential to such laws, and, such is the infirmi y both of human lan- 
guage and of buman thougbt, that the best defioitions ever constructed 
will always include many cases which never occurred to those who 
framed them, and which, if they could be settled on their own grounds, 
asd without establishing precedents, would unquestionably be determined 
in @ manner totally different from that in which the law determines 
them : yet this does not condemn the law. Many actions involving the 
guilt of high treason are almost universally looked upon as virtuous, 
some even as heroic. Yet no sane man weald wish to see the law of 
treason relaxed. The forfeiture of a beneficial leare by some trifling 
neglect, which could be easily compensated by damages, appears, and in 
one senee is, grossly unjast ; but it would be absurd to restrain peo- 
ple by law from making leases upon what term: they please, ahd it 
would be monstrous not to bold them to thore terms when they were 
once made. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that there is a natural and inevita- 
ble opposition between a definition and the sentiment on which it rests. 
The sentiment which condemns dishonesty is as clear and strong as any 
sentiment can be. But how far is it satisfied by the defivition of theft? 
The sentiment condemns the intentioa eveo more decisively than the act. 
It disapproves of indirect and virtual theft more strongly than of that 
which is simple and comparatively open; it makes no distinction what- 
ever between the attempt to commit the crime and its actual accom- 
plishment ; but when a defivition of theft is required, all these things 
must be taken into account, and terms mast be employed which cannot 
by any skill be so construed as to describe any acts whatever except 
those which the legislator is prepared to punish. Hence, terms must be 
chosea which do not describe, and therefore leave unpunished, many acts 
morally indistioguishable from those which are punished. It is not theft 
to determine to steal a puree, nor to follow the man who carries it for the 
purpose of stealing it, nor to stretch out the hand for the purpose of 
taking, nor even to lay hold of it with the same intention. The defini- 
tion is not satisfied till tue parse is actually removed from its place ; 
but as soon as that is done the crime is complete, whatever may have 
been the temptation, however rap:dly repentance, and even confession 
and restitutioa, may follow. The servant who sees a balf-penoy lyi 
about, takes it into ber hand with the intention of stealing, and immed: 
ately changes ber mind and puts it back, is a thief. A professional 
winal, who has planed a robbery for weeks together, who has gone 
out with the fall inteotion of committing it, and who runs away at the 
jast moment because he sees a policeman coming, has committed no 
crime at all; but this injustice, if it is so to be called, is inevitable. 
Laws mast be general in vheir terms ; aod in order to punish the profes- 
sional criminal aod exonerate the eervant-girl, it would be necessary to 
attach penalties to states of mind instead of overt acts ; and this would, 
in practice, be an insupportable tyranny. Hence, a thousand cases like 
these woald not prove that the definition which uces them isa w 
one. They merely show the opposition which always does and musi 
exist between law and the sentiment of jastice on law is founded, 
and illastrate the principle that a certain harshness, sternness, and dis- 
See ane hardehip are inseparable from the very ex- 

iw. 
The ous See, therefore, to be borne in mind in examising the moral 
he 


the sentiment of ) and 
de- 
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pat the law in force. 
should hear what he has to say, and hence comes the necessity 
for advocates. 
t is so familiar that there is some danger of overlook- 
it is only one of several modes by which the object of 
t be attained, each of which would reqaire a 
eory the duties of an advocate. For example, 
criminal justice might be, and in most countries actually is, 
as a public, rather than a private matter. Instead of leavin, 
prosecators to detect and punish ‘uteda, eal count 


arraa 

ing the fact that 

administering 5 law mi 
t 


tt be appointed charged with the duty of examining into 
the whole trath on both sides, and of reporting the results of their 
inquiries to the judge and jury. Methods, more or less similar, t 
be adopted in civil causes. It might be said that the public at large 
an interest in the administration of jastice, and the judge might be 
charged with the duty of enquiring into the matter for himself, instead 
of deciding on what was said by the litigants and their witnesses. An 
illustration of this mode of proceeding is supplied by the Divorce Court, 
in which the jadge has a in certain cases of directing counsel to 
be instructed to guard, in interest of the public, against collusion be- 
tween the parties. If any principle of this kind were adopted, the advo- 
cate would cease to be, as at present, the representative of the litigant 
exclusively, and would become the representative of the public. In that 
character he would have to discharge an entirely different set of duties 
from those which devolve upon him at present. 

The result is that the law is a system of strict definite rales, founded 
on the sentiment of justice, but in a large number of individual cases in- 
evitably conflicting with that sentiment ; that these rales are applied 
to individual cases on the requisition of private litigants and not other- 
wise, and that the advocate is the representative before the court or 
jury, as the case may be, of the private litigant who claims the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Such being the character of the profession of an advocate, the 
first question which it suggests is, whether the obligations which it im- 
poses are in their very nature of such a character that a conscientious 


.| man ought not to undertake them? Does the of advocate 
place any one who acknowledges the vbligation to be trae and just in all 
bis dealings, in the eame porition in whfch the profession of a hangman 


would place a man who believed capital panishments to be sinful, or the 
military profession would place a Quaker? The common tense and 
common é: ot mankind answer that it does not; but why not? 
Why is it not wrong acd unjast for a man to hold himself in readiness 
to say what is to be said in favour of any one who wishes to put the law 
in force against his neighbour? That every one who does so habitually 
must frequently take part ia shocking the sentiment of justice, and in 
inflicting hardship often of the most grievous kind on individuals, fol- 
lows from the observations a'ready made on the nature of law. Ifa 
succeeds in his profession, there can be little doubt that he will, 
ia the course of his career, brand booest men with infamy ; deprive law- 
fal proprietors of their pos:essions ; and ly deprive inaccent men 
not only of character and property, but of liberty and even of life? — 
is it right to incur, without compulsion and of free choice, responsi 
ties (to call them by no heavier name) so tremendous? 
To answer such questions by appealing to the common sense and com- 





both the w 





mon practice of the world, is, for tical purposes, as wise as for other 
thao practical it is w sory.” Ba eoturte gin aot enanslg 
a reason for Gutgnting such difficulties in practice, but an answer 


to defend themselves to the best of their power, public/| are 





which removes them, it is necessary to go deep into the foundations of 
morality. The true answer is one which bas already been shortly 
glanced at. It is that for purposes of action, and especially for the pur- 
pose of deciding on the morality of profeesion*, we must assume that life 
it @ good thing ; or at least that, not being proved to be a bad one, it is 
to be treated us good. From this it follows that all callings which are 
proved by satisfactory evidence to be essentiul to the transaction of the 
affairs of life must also be treated as good, and that such defects as are 
shown by experieace to be inseparabie from their working prove not 
that they are bad, but that life itsel{ is ies beneficial than it would bave 
been without them, 

Thus the steps by which the profession of advocacy is justified are as 
follow :—We must act on the principle that life is a good thing; there- 
fore, that the administration ot the law, which is essential to the affairs 
of life is, good ; therefore, tbat advocacy, which is essential to the admi- 
nistration of the law, is good ; theiefure, that the shocks givea by the 
practice of advoeacy to the sentiment o! jastee, and the hardships io- 
flicted by it on individuals, which aie ivseparable trom advocacy, are 
drawbacks from its advantages, aud not objections to its existence, 

The somewhat abstract character of there considerations may make 
some further illustration of them desirable. The objections made to ad- 
vooacy are in privciple tbe same as objections which might be urged 
against every pursuit in life. The profession of a physician is, perb 
as useful as any other; yet how much might be urged against it, 
“You,” it might be said to a young man setting out in his calling, “ are 
about to devote yourself to a systematic attack upon disease, and the 
systematic prolongation of human life. Have you ever considered what 
is involved in that?’ How many of the children whose entrance into 
life you protect will have reason to curse your skill, and to say with 
Job, * Why died I not from the womb? Why did the knees preveat me, 
or why the breasts that I should suck?’ How ofien will it be your lot 
to protract the intolerable and useless anguish of incurable disease? 
How often will you be called upon to defeat the coastitation of nature 
by relieving men from the consequences of their guilt, and enabling 
hardened sianers to continue to sin with comparative impunity? It will 
oftea be your lot to sentence to want, to wretcheduess, perhaps to death, 
deserving families who would have been happy, if your skill had not 
prolonged the life of some wretch unfit to live ; aay, you may save lives 
for the hangman, which but for you would have ended in comparative 
innocence and prosperity.” To every oue who marries, such considera- 
tions might be addreeeed with still greater force. “ You,” it might be said, 
“are going out of your way to give life to beings who in all probability 
will be eternally damned ; and this you do without the slightest reference 
to their interests, and with no otber object than that of gratifying your own 
affections and passions.” No answer can possibly be given to these ar- 
gaments except that which justifies the advocate, as well as the doctor 
‘and the husband. That answer is, “I am not prepared to creep into a 
corner, and to give up the life in which I fiad myself as an evil in itselé, 
It may or may not be eo, but I must, for practica! purposes, adopt one 
view or the other ; and, for various reasons, [ think’ that it is w to 

t the cheerful one than to adopt the gloomy one.” If this principle 
is once laid down, it will follow that, as every one must choose his 
} of life om general rules, and with a view to geueral results, men may 
properly marry, cure disease, aud enforce the law; because, on the 
whole, life, tb, and law are good things, and not bad ones, though 
their advantages are not unmixed. 

If this of the morality of advocacy is accepted, many 
of the common objections to it fall to the ground at once. It pats an 
end to all questions about pleading on the wrong side: for to the advo- 
cate en ye is to administer law, the wrong side means the il 

3; and wi side is legally right is a questioa which can be deci: 
by a competent court ; and she mode ef arriving at a decision which 
of justice have deliberately adopted in this country is that of hear- 
that can be said on both sides of the cases brought before them. No 
t may be, and often is, morelly wrong to exercise a right. 
be unmerciful, vindictive, grossly selfish, and abominably cruel 
ia the concern of the litigant, not of the advocate. A 
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the , the in je. Barristers 
ERR pele a 
pervert and obscure the trath, : came 2B 
> profession is determined by the ability with which they contrive to 
80. 
i Its is 
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bench and by the bar, es triumphs of ingenuity. 
example, a trial, ee hich 
prosecution asks a witness for the prisoner a question 
which fills ten or twelve lines of priat, which is so framed as to assert 
more than once that the prisoner is guilty, and that the witness is not only 
perjured, but bribed ; and this question, 1t is asserted, was asked because 
the barrister saw, from the expressioa of the prosecutor’s face, how anxi- 
ous he was that the prisoner should be convicted. 

With a little more knowled ze of the profession which she was attack- 
ing, the kindly and warm-hearted suthoress of this scene would have 
koown that if there were at the bar any man brutal en to ask 
a question, no judge who bas sat on the bench in modern times could have 
permitted it to be asked ; nor would any one, however brutal, have given 
the counsel on the other side the easy triumph of successfully protesting 
againet it. No doubt, ifthe scene were anything like o fair representa- 
tion of the morals of advocates, they would deserve to be described as 
men willing to let themeelves out to commit jadicial murders for a few 
guineas ; but, strange as the assertion may appear, a profeseion which con- 
tains amongst its members as large a proportion of spirited and highly 
cultivated men as any other is not likely to overlook such infamy, and 
not, in fact, in the habit of doing so. " 

Sach imputations as are conveyed in the passage just referred to are 
not merely unjust, bat os are most injurious to en Ses 


é 


tend to the admiuistration of justice into disrepute. one 
has bad much practical e of crimioal trials knows no fea- 
ture connected with them is more striking than the striking impartiality 


of the prosecuting couasel. To any one who has been y con- 
Serned'in the transection of such business, this is not surprising. It is 
by no means true that a confident maoner and cool serves always, or 
even usually, accompany the callous brutality which would lead a man 
to wish to curry favour with a private prosecator, who in all 

would never come into cocrt agaic in any capacity, at the expense of 
conduct morally equivalent to a cowardly assassination. To prosecute 
@ man on trial for his Jife is like performing a surgical , and 
barrister in the one position is not much more likely to forget his respon- 
sibility, than a surgeon in the other. No one who has ever taken part 


ence with ‘ne recollection 

duty for the contingent possibility of a fature fee. The imputation re- 
ferred to above is about as fair us a scene describing the readiness of a 
surgeon to let his kaife slip at a critical moment, in order to hamour en 


e t heir. 
t would, of course, be absurd to claim for barristers a hi standard 
- claimed for members of other All 


its professional rules should stigmatize the abuses to which its mem- 
ben eooapunially temgied that the breach of the letter of such rules 
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THe Alvion. 








should be or ented, and that the neglect of their spirit 
should be Feited with pater disfavour. No one who has apy practical 

tances with the bar will doabt that in each of these points it dors 
ite daty at least as strictly as any other professional body. Indeed, the 
publicity of the profession makes its rules more stringent than those of 


and that if the trath came out it would secure their triampb. So mach 
is this the case that it furnishes an answer, indepeodent of that already 
given, to the common charge against advocacy, that the advocate has to 
plead on the wrong side. All that he kaows of e.ther side is contained 
in bis own brie’, and it must be a very singular brief indeed if it does 





any otber walk of life. The authority of the judges, the stringency of 
the rules of evidences, and the vigilance of the counsel oa the utber side, 
are securities amply sufficient to make such scenes as novelists iatrodace 
into their stories impossible in real life. They certaialy do not and can- 
not afford a security against disingeoousness— against malignan' insiaua- 
tions, gratuitous imputations artfully introduced into speeche:, or a harsh 
aud brutal way of asking justifiable questions, In sbort, they strictly 
limit the sphere of an advocate’s discretion, bat they do, and must of ne- 
cessity, leave it to him whether he will use that discretion like o geatle- 
man or like a blackguard. In order to make out any real charge against 
the bar as a professiun, it would be necessary to ehow that its general 
sentiment was favourable to the latter course ; that, other thirgs being 
equal, the blackguard and liar, by reason of bis brutality aod falsehood, 
was more honoured and more bighly rewarded thao the gentleman and 
maa of honour. 

There is no doubt an impression that this is so, bat it is not only false 
in fact, but is a of being both explained and refuted. The explana- 
tion of it is simple. Everyone, except profesional lawyers, forms bis 
opinions of barristers either from personal experience, or from the news- 

rs. If he forms it from personal experience, he is almost sure to be 
Fodoenced by the strongest prejudice. Litigation is in the natare of 
things exceedingly unp.easant. No one likes the man whom he has 
either sued or been sued by, and it would be strange if be did not dielike 
his representative even more than himself. Average human beings can- 
not be expected to judge quite candidly of a man who devotes all bis 
energies to finding faalt with them, to ere that they are in the 
to injaring their interests, or possibly their character ; the |iti- 
quatte oven Yess likely to be better sa’ with his own advocate— 
& man who treats him with irritating coolness, cute his explanations short, 
takes his business out of his bands, and acts on the assumption that in 
an hour or two he takes in the whole bearings of a case over which bis 
client bas perhaps been poring for months. 

The judgment formed of barristers from the newspapers is aleo too un- 
favourable for a different s2t of reasocs. People read newspapers, and es- 
pony the trials reported there, almost exclusively for amusement. 

most important cases brought into court “ possess,” to use the report- 

er’s phrase, “ no interest for the general public.” Mercantile causes of all 
kinds, questions about dispositions of property, actions between landlord 
and tenaat, proceedings about the rights duties of public authori- 
ties, such as corporations, questions as to rights of way, local customs, 
and other matters which it would be tedious to mention, are amongst the 
portant branches of litigation, and impose upoa the advocates 
engaged in them their most laborious, and also their most lucrative du- 
ties ; but such mattets as these are naturally passed over very sbortly in 
the columas of newspapers. The cases w are reported there at full 
are matters of a slightly scandalous kind, Actions for libel, as- 

t, seduction, or breach of promise of marriage—actions by frauduleat 

bill discounters—horse causes in which whole days are spent in compli- 
perjary—and, in fact, every suit which could be classed under the 
genera! title of Fool v. Knave, are the cases which are reported and read, 
and from which the public form their notions as to what sort of people 


are. 

There cases give far too low a notion of advocacy, and of those who 
practise it. The litigants are usually both rogues and fools, they natu- 
rally resort to a low class of attorneye, who again have a natural affinity 
for the lowest kind of barrister. Those who have a special tarn for this 
kind of tusinese, and who are supposed to be the most distinguished 
members of the profession by those who measure professional eminence 
with which a man’s name appears in the newspaper, form 
is small, table, and abut out to a great —— = 
bi eer a tion. Afver a short experience est- 
fi it would be easy for any one to ize at a glance the 
of this class, ‘The callous inecasibility, the bratal indifference 

of others, vulgarity which can never rise 
of metallic bombast, o ee eee which 
upon every subject, v ons upon one 
eidage que thats masks on the footuren, the tone of 
small section of a 
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is seldom if ever passed 7 

thout Political life is one t avenue to the highest legal 
honours ; but the mere forensic bally is unfit for Parliament. An as- 
sembly of gentlemen is not to be addressed ia the spirit and with the 
stock of knowledge which make a bill-broking attorney fall down and 
worship the work of his own and his fellows’ briefs ; and a man who bas 
paseed the best years of bis life in bullying and swaggering with distia- 
guished success on one side of Westminster Hail, will find, when he con- 
trives to pass to the other, that men with better characters and better 
education, though of smaller natural ability, will become Attorney or 
Solicitor General, or take their eeats on the bench, whilst he is still en- 
joying the privilege of making honest women biush for the gratification 

of the gaping fools who look upon him as a distinguished lawyer. 
owledge is another passport to high legal distinction ; but 
this is not only not usually associated with the sort of dirty eminence 
under consideration, but is ly consistent with it. It takes years of 
and thought to make a great lawyer, and when a man is ascer- 
tained to be one he will have sometbing better to do than to be at the 
orders of every wreiched pettifogger who can cook up an action for an 
assault or an illegal distress, A man who chooses to take up tho petty 
of businees may do so ; bat if he does, he sacrifices the prospec: of 


risin, ond a petty level. 

Teo J mom Bra of litigation is in itself a proof that it cannot be 
advantageous! ducted dish men. It isone of the foolish 
errors into which people are led by the wish to look knowing, to assert 
that litigation is generally dishonest. In fact, it is an uncommon thing 
for people to go to law unless, whether right or wrong, they have a sab- 
stantial reason for doing so. No doubt a certain proportion of legal 
proceedings arise oat of mere spite, fomented, possibly, by rogues who 
wish to profit by it. But these cases form the exceptions, There is ia 
every large nation a vast mass of substantial litigation, which is pro- 
duced by various cautes. Such, for example, is the irregular, informal 
manner in which people do business when they have confidence in each 
other, and the fact that unforeseen events often disturb that confidence, 
and make it necessary to put a precise constraction on words and acts 
which never bad any precise — Another great source of it is to 
be found in misunderstandings, which may begin in pertect good faith, 
bot go on increasing and widening till they aesume the form of quarrels, 
which it is absolutely necessary to settle judicially. Bond side disputes 
upon matters of fact are a third eource of litigation. Whether a maa was 
ia bis right mind when he made a will; what really occurred between 
two persons who have diferent impressions of the came transaction ; 
what was the cause of a railway accident ; whether or not it was pro- 
duced by the neglig of the paoy’s servants,—these, and other 
questions of the same sort, are specimens of the inevitable intricacy of 

tricacy which unavoidably causes differences of 
ween perfectly honourable men. 
discussion, a bond fide litigant 


a 








bh questions as these are under 
h to have his claim advocated as if he were a rogue and a 
wishes to win, not merely because be wants the money, but 

es ase efore prefers a man of honour for 


only in novels that people in laweults 
with the conviction that they are in the wrong. [a there is no- 


thing of which they are more firmly convinced than that they are right, 





. | vages of blight and insects 


not blish the claim of the persoo on who-e behalf it is delivered in a 

thoroughly satisfactory manner. No one, or bardly anyone, is ever 

wrong on bis own showing. If be were, he would not come ioto court. 
Of the many foolish thiugs that are said about the bar, few are more 


foolish than tne common asrertion that moral vices, such as impudence, | j 


coarseness, and lying. are useful toa lawyer. In fact, honesty is the best 
policy in that, in precisely the same seose as in other professione. Each 
of the three vices first named is on the whole injurious to a man’s legal 
prospects, Impudence is often confounded with the possessicn of str 
nerves—the advantage of which no ove disputes ; bat it is in reality quite 
a different thing. It is no more than insensibility to shame, arising from 
the absence of that iateroal warning which holds » man back from doiog 
what is wrong, or makes him feel ashamed if he does; but how is this 
an aivantage to any one? It can only be one in the supposition that to 
do the sbamefal thiug, which modesty withholds a man from doing, is an 
advantage ; but the contrary of this bas been already sufficiently shown. 
Impudence is very like imperfect bodily senses ; it consists not in an ex- 
cess of courage, but in a want of sensibility, and is a most serious defect 
both in speakiog and in the examination o: witnesses. It is impossible 
to do either of these things weil unless the speaker can es'ablish sympa- 
thy between himself end those whom he is addressing, and to this coa- 
siderable sensibility is indispensable. An impudent man does not feel 
whethér the judge and the jury are listeniog to him or not, nor bas be 
any notion of the impression which he is makiog. He cannot feel for 
the witness whom he examines, and, therefore, never examines him well, 
for be does not see how his questions affect him. The same may be said 
to a great extent of coarsences, which has, moreover, the additional die- 
advaatage of disgusting those who listen to it. 

The notion that disregard to trath is an advantage to a barrister, is of 
all the spiteful commonplaces which people take a foolish pleasure in 
re ng upon the subject, the most absurd. The silly jokes abvut 

fiessness, which were certainly threadbare twenty and probably a 
hundred years ago, appear to have created an impression that a barrister 
is a sort of educated beggar, absolutely dependent on all his cliente, 
jointly and severally, with no character to lose, and bound down to an 
abject subserviency to every one who gives him a brief, in respect of every 
brief which he receives. Such notions, childish as they are, afford the 
only possible explanation of the impression as to the advantage which a 
barrister is supposed to derive from acquiring a reputation for faleehood. 
In fact, such @ reputation is, apart from its infamy, a most serious cala- 
mity. A man suspected of that vice is never trusted, either by the judges 
or by the bar ; and no one who does not know by practical experience 
how much the despatch of business depends on the existence of such con- 
fidence, can estimate the loss which the want of it inflicts. Suppose a 
man has promised an attoraey that he will personally attend a particular 
case, and leaves it at the last moment to bis junior ;—is that likely to 
prolong their connection? Suppose a judge detects him in misstating 
the effect of an affidavit, and on all subsequent insists on his 
readiog his affidavits straight through—is that likely to make him a 
pleasant person to deal with? Suppose that after giving a promise to 
the counsel on the other side to produce a particalar witness, or to make 
@ particular admission, he refuses to do so—is he likely to be trusted 
with confidence in retara? The simple truth is, that advocacy is neither 
more nor less moral than other professions. It is a practical expedient 
devised as the best mode of doiag a very difficult thing, namely, admi- 
nistering the law. It shares with all human pursuite the re 
of doing barm as well as good, though on the w 

of 
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FRENCH FLOWER-FARMS. 
There is something calculated to charm even the dullest 
very name of a flower-farm, in the very idea of an 
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found a care-worn man, watching 
ously as a sea-captain ia uncertain . r 33 
his acres of blossoms. 
are destined to supply the great dietilleries of Grasse, renow 
out Earope. The word “ distillery” basa 
is a libel on the indastry Hf which Grasse 
hasten to say that the distil 
ing the 
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ossoms, 
; the gleaning of those purple 
oneyed tube-rosee. More pro- 


perfa 
violets, those clustering jasmines, 
ductive and open still is the ocean of crimson roses, pink roses, white 


roses, of every size and variety, which are born to yield their choicest 
sweets to the cunning alchemy of flowers. All this beauty, industry, and 
prosperity originated in a very singular way, and owed its commeace- 
ment to the constancy and attachment of a pair of lovers, and the prompt 
wit of a humble Freach peasant. 

In the year 1800, these Proveogal flower-farms did not exist; there 
were not then, as now, in the towu of Grasse, a huodred stills, coatinu- 
ally producing those delicate ecents which are now eold at a high price 
in every city of the civilised world; French perfumes were distilled in 
Paris alone, from the produce of Italian gardeus ; while the more valaa- 
ble kinds of essence were drawa from [ialy, aod chiefly from Florence, 
which bad been reaowned for its perfumes and its poisons during the 
learned sway of the Medici. At this time there dwels in the village of 
Méry-les-Roches, three miles from Grasse, an old man of coasiderable 
wealth, doubtful repute, and imperious cnaracter, named Jean Baptiste 
Desormes. Old Desormes owed his doubwful repute, in part, but in part 
only, to the manner in which his fortune bad beenacquired. I am afraid 
We shculd be bat little edified by a fuli account of bis early career. His 
Beggagnes simply mentions that he had beeu a lackey of the Maréchal 
de Mirepoix, and had beea as useful in Paris as “ redivivus,”’ This 
newer impersonation of the illustrious Scapin had somehow to 
render great services to his employer, or to master enough of his em- 
ployer’s secrets to make bim of cousequence, for he was saddenly made 
iniendant of the Mirepoix estates, in the neighbourhood of Grasse. De- 
sormes was not much liked. There were ugiy rumours about his early 
career. He was a severe task master, and laid on the corveés and the , 
and the other taxes and loc:l exactioas which the seigaears of pre-revo- 
—s France were wont (o scfew out of their tevants with uneparing 
hand. Yet, how, the d was more popular thao the laadlord, 
for the latter was never seen, and the abseat are proverbially made to 
bear the burden of sins they were never artor pert in. Ifa peasant were 
flogged or imprisoned, if a poor woman’s cow or a poor man’s seed-corn 
were ray x some trifl ng off-noe or omission, it was always the 
fault of M. le . The marsbal was so severe—the marshai’s or- 





The artful intendant probably perveived the mautierings of the brewing 
storm, and was bims:lf a reluge when its fary should sweep 
over the land. it came to pass that oid Desormes, by diut of canaing 
hints, threw most of the blame of bis acts on the seigi " quired 
for himself a sort of consideration by paiating M. de Mirepoix of demo- 
niac blackness, Yet, somehow or other, grind and screw as Desormes 
might, very little of the goldea stream wrung out of bard pinched toil 
flowed into the coffers of the lord. The maréchal sometimes bad to bor- 
row, at usurious interest, D bimeelf, or from a Paris Jew, 
the gold pieces he staked at ombre or basset ; and while the 
aon See were eur. 

court, with empty pockets, sweariug at tbe rarcall 

tened on him. Way was not Desormes dismimed?> Ab ! there the bio 
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were 

of their very officee—and 
broad acres were offered for eale until the market was glut! 
the bayers, of course, was Oitizea ex-intendant of the 
Veuve Mirepoix, justly deprived of her lands for anticivism, 
from the guillotine to a crust and a garret at Vienna. It 
Desormes bribed the commissaires of the new republic, and 
and woodlands for lees than others were willing to give ; bat 
dals were common at that time, when fortanes were made or 
in aday. At aoy rate, Desormes turned republican, saved bis neck, 
with what he had amassed in his stewardsbip, bought half the 
estate. 


In 1800, be was espa old and frail ; but by this time the red fever 
had cooled down, the rule of Napol was looming in the future ; and 
M. Desormes, no longer Citizen, was fawned upon as the richest man in 
the arrondissement. He had 30,000 livres of annual revenue, and, like a 
trae provincial Frenchman, did not spend a third of his income. No 
wonder that his daaghter, Marie Desormes, had suitors in plenty. Her 
age wy a Py eltering aa Oe magnetieed the pane get ye 
ore 0) epartmen ye was y enough, 

enough, and sprightly enough to have been loved for her own sake. Son 
and only one, of her many admirers did love her for ber own sake, Pierre 
Lescaut, a young farmer of the neighbourhood. They had played 
ther es children: Pierre bad the daisies and scarlet po) 
that Marie wove into crowns and ropes of flowers: Pierre bad climbed 
the tree to shake down the walnuts into his little playmate’s apron. But 
of all the pretenders to pretty Marie’s band Pierre Lescaut, though at 
once the handsomest, the man! ; and 
in @ country where there is so intimate a connection between money- 
making and match-making, Plutus is generally lord of the ascendant. 
Everybody expected that old M. Desormes—a choleric, tyrannical old 
fellow in most relations of life, as are many whoee early servitude has 
forced them into a supple gn to their trae natures— 
would compel Marie to — he suite of old Colin Legrisson, who was 
lame, squinting, and sixty, bat who had feathered his nest 

when the emigrants’ lands were brought to the hammer, and 
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Desormes 
ago, when Marie was still an infant. He had no other child. He was 
aiways kind to his daughter—that is, he neither beat nor scolded her, to 
the wonder of the neighbours, for he was a hard master, and had 
@ severe landlord, as soon as the mob-law of early Jacobiniem had suffi- _ 
ciently died out to render unpopularity safe ; and bis voice, in 
to Marie, was never the harsh, sarcastic voice which his debtors knew 
trembled “ Accordingly, old Desormes 


“ Ah! Pierre, why have you 
in any way get twent, 

Pierre groaned, cal 
rie?” be rejoined. “ Your father is firm 
blame him, for no one that is rich likes wed with poverty. 
Bat what on earth canI do? These few poor acres, that vineyard, those 
olive-trees—I might sell them all, and not get a the money. 


; | Twenty thousand crowns! that sum does not grow on the hedges. Ant 


bat I wish it did.” And Pierre looked quite angrily at his s pretty gar- 
den, fall of blooming flowers of every hue, whose ming) 
floated towards him on the balmy air, and the very hedges of which, as 
is not uousual in the south, were composed of blash-roses. “ How I wish 
for thy sake, my Marie, that I could coin these flowers into gold !” 
Now, it often bappens that a word hastily or lightly spoken saffices to 
give a colour and a direction to the eatire thoughts of the speaker or the 
hearer, and perhaps to change his whole career and pros “I wish 
that I could coin those flowers into gold!” Those words of his own 
haunted Pierre’s ear through all the livelong afternoon ; long after Marie 
had left him, long after the shades of evening had begun to embrown the 
forests, and the bees were coming back, heavy ladea, to the hive, and the 
rooks were flagging home in sable line. Still Pierre mused and walked 
alone, with knitted brow and drooping head. What could hedo? He 
loved Marie so dearly. He knew her pareot would never go back from 
his word, never permit their union unless he, Pierre, became a rich 
man. ey to a rich ! oe bees sant 3 scant; 
possessions a sort despair. he poor little 
yielding its baj@dozen casks of inferior wine; the rushy 
where the tour cows picked up a scanty living; the olive-trees, 
with their silvery leaves and 1-d roots: what could he conjure oat 
of these beyond a subsistence for himself and his two day-laboarers, and 
the old peasant woman who did the indoor work of the farmhouse? Bat 
They were bright, and varied, and numerous ; for the gar 
and ey 
‘ou! 
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Then the fairies mocked and derided, with small peals of silvery laughter, 
the biiodness of the mortal who would coin flowers into gold, and knew 
not how ; and Pierre winced in his sleep at the laughter and elfin scorn. 
Bat the graver and kinder queen of the fairies waved her hand. “He 
loves,” the said ; “he is no miser, seeking wealth for itself. Let us be- 
friend him, for Marie’s sake.” And then every flower opened still wider, 
and every fairy pointed dowowards with her wand, and, behold! deep in 
each blossomed cup lay heaps of fairy gold piled up; and struggling up 
from tiny mines and shafts that led into the dark earth, came endiess 
crowds of little gaomes, bearing gold to add to the myriad heaps ; and 
the fairies cried in their shrill voices : ‘‘ Thus may flowers be coined into 

!’ Then the fragment mist grew thicker and sweeter, till fairies, 


The Albion. 


know that there are three huodred and forty-one dentists in Londont—| I give myself as an example. I, socially speaking, one of the most in- 
prof dentists, besides all thore who belong to the medical profession, | sigulascur — io pam had so mg ee ee to ie 
and draw teeth incidentally—three hundred and forty-one, wh'ch, ac- | late, that at last I was thrown out of the saddle. A lady did that for me 
cording to recent regulations at the War-oflice, is ouly a few short of a | —a clever and accomplished blonde—beware of blondes. She was doing 
battalion. Allowing a month’s holiday, you might have a new Loodon | me the honours of her album, and I was on the defensive. We came to 
dentist every day for a year, and even then leave some out : all princi- | an empty niche. She said pleasautly, calmly, decidedly, “ That is for 
pals, too, and no assistants, but men with smiling confidence, supple | you.” I did all a man can do—very Tistte, I allow, when the adversar 
wrists, immaculate linen—don’t you always notice theshirt-frontof your is one like my softly determined, smilingly implacable hostess— 
tormentor t—and easy-chairs. Ob, that baif hour of anticipation in the | laoghed outright, found the joke excellent ; then I became serious. She 
waiticg-room, when you turo over medical booke, aud look at the priote | kuew my habite—my dislike of all that makes a man a plaything, and 
and pictures on the walls, and feel a sort of savage sympathy lor each 








soon, Grave or gay, it mattered not. Let the fair sex alone for hold- 
victim 2s he is carried away from the flock and swallowed up in the | ing to the point when it suits them, 
wers, gold, and gnomes vanished away in it, and nothing was seen but | inner den, where you may sometimes hear him shriek, bat whenc: you| “If, by New Year’s Day,” said the lady, “this niche is not filled by 
mist. And Pierre awoke, with the ecent of the blossoms overpowering | never see him return! The outer door sbuts after a quarter of an hour | your photograph, ! shall bave been mist 


—those were his remains goiog out! 

Then your own summoos—— But why recall the vision of that 
ghastly chamber? Only, I must say that I think the process to be gone 
—— before you have a single tooth replaced, is more extensive than | ‘ Oh, sir,” was the quick rejoinder, “ if I were asking for « miniature 
need Why should he have the model of ey whole jaw? I see him | eyen for a sketch in crayons; but a photograph! a sacrifice of five 
now, making at me with a little shovel full of warm wax—I bope it is | minutes!” 


new for the occasion, bat it looks rather motiled—a little shovel, witha | Whatever my misgivings about the five minutes, we li 
a ho face, tradged through the fields towards the town of Grasse.| pat of wax about the shape and size of a penoy bun, witha mouth! | koows, ia a Givaloens age, and, to use the words of a a z 
there dwelt a withered old Italian druggist, draggist and | bitten out. man of my times. So I bowed my bead, whispered something about wishes 


In 
herbalist, who & mean bare shop, and picked up buta mean bare} “Impossible! my good sir!” being commands, and went my way. My last thought on going to al 
living by his in simples and confections. He was a native of} Bat he pops it in, and equeezes it against the palate with such chokiog | that night, my first thought on pat a Bom next’ moraisg, = that 
Florence, aad had a reputation for learning ; but few castomers were at-| adherence that every gustatory nerve goes into fits. We must forgive | must go and have my photograph done. 
tracted by the stuffed alligator over the door, and the dusty shop and | his consternation, when the subtle jadge of sauce and wine finds himaelf| When a tooth must come out, the sooner it is out the better. In com- 
and the long lean figure of the maestro himself, and his | suddealy encountered by a pound of soft second hand candlewax. pliance with this wise aphorism, I sallied forth in quest of a—I was going 
I really thiok some other preparatory plan might be devised. Couldo’t | to say “ dentist’ —in quest of a photographer. No need to go far; every 
they do it by photography? or under chloroform? or, better still, with | second door on the Boulevard boasted the name of one. Next to litera- 
something nice? As it is, hours must pass after the operation before you | tare, photography seems to be the favourite vocation of those who have 
can get rid of the peculiar cosmetic taste it leaves—something like that | none. Let me see. Mr. Perlot, chimiste phoiographe. Too much by half. 
you might expect if you dined with the Lord Mayor of Greenland, and | 1 shall have to pay for the chemistry. Mr. Perlet shall not have my 
sat between a tallow-chandler and a soap merchant. Three hundred and | custom. 
forty-one dentists ia the London Post-office Directory alone, besides those 


ea in your gallantry.” I pro- 
tested in favour of my gallantry ; but surely pg quake me “4 
spite, ounidesing that just at that moment I was very busy—in all 
truth, overwork: 


It was early morning—the sun was streaming on his face, the dew was 
drying away, the early perfumes of the rose-garden came through the 
open window of the room. Now, whether the dream suggested the re- 
collection of long-forgotten remarks that bis father had sometimes made, 
or whether the recollection of such remarks was the true origin of the 
dream, I do not pretend to eay ; at anyrate, Pierre, with an anxious bat 


BE 


suit of rasty black. In short, he was just euch an apothecary as Romeo 
selected for the purveyor of the deadly draught, and to his half empty 
shop did Pierre t, another luckless lover, repair, but not to ask for 
poi Long was the consultation between the young Provencal farmer 
and the old druggist, and it ended in the latter’s accompanying Pierre 
homeward, with a gleam of anusual excitement on bis lean brown face. 
The a spent hours in Pierre Lescaut’s garden, going from first- 
flower to flower, sniffing, ogling, and even tasting petal, and pollen, and | more or less instructed about teeth, discoverable in the same volame— | rate establishment—at least, if one may judge by the outside. Behold a 
stamen, ing at the bads through a born-mounted ifyiog glars, | namely, one th d eight hundred and ninety surgeons! tichly-carpeted staircase, a banister of gilt and red velvet with coloured 
and chackling the while in a strange ghostly way. The neighbours, who| Just consider what an amount of caries, inartioulation, toothache, and | crystal globes at intervals, red velvet portidre concealing the sanctuary to 
hed some — that the gaunt stranger ia sable was a wizard, stared | ill-b this rep ts. The preponderance of the profession is mea- | which the gorgeous ascent led!—Who pays for all this finery? Never 
and wondered. More heartily did they wonder, a little later, when Pierre | sured by comparing it with another—take hairdressers. You want your | mind. I shall do my blonde friend’s behest handsomely. 
was seen shifting his fences, and, day after day, enlarging his garden. | hair cut whether you be well or ill—for every tooth drawa or replaced | Soup I went, and, raising the crimson drapery, entered an ante-room, 
Now he took in a slip of vineyard, now a corner of bis fields; anon he | you have your hair cut scores of times: for every deatist there ought to | midway of which I was met by a fashionably-dressed gentleman, who asked 
went off to the forest with his men, to search for fine black mould; and | be fifty of the others, but there are barely three. ifI had come for cartes de visile, I replied, “ Exactly so ; for cartes de visite.” 
next day he was busy grafting, sowing, cutting, and transplanting among | It is true that much, probably most of the dentists’ work, is to sapply, “Very well. Would I give myself the trouble to walk this way?” and 
his flower-beds. He was enlarging his already ample garden. That was | not to withdraw. Take up the Times, and climb a ladder of dentists’ | the well-dressed gentleman passed behind a railed desk, while I took up 
odd enough ; but when, instead of stocking the ground with pulse and | advertisements: the extraction of teeth bears a small proportion to their | @ position ia froat of it. A voluminous ledger lay open on the desk. 
potherbs, Pierre actually began to cultivate flowers with tender solici- | replacement. The operation is so graphically attractive, so painless, so| ‘‘ Will Monsieur give his name.” 
tude and skill on every spare inch of earth, the whole neighbourhood | ingenious, that I wonder people don’t bave it done for pleasure. Itwould| As I had come for a portrait, and not for a passport, the request 
wasupinarms. He was pelted with good advice. Let him grab ap all | seem to be a laxarious gratitication. Those who go to be shampooed, sounded strangely ; nevertheless, [ complied. Whatever may be my 
those useless flower-stocks, and ‘ow honest leeks and garlic, if he wished | and have their joints cracked, will presently have all their teeth drawa | objection to giviog my portrait, I have none against giving my name. 
to be thought a man of sense. Pierre was firm. His friends said he was | and put in again, once a week—say on a Saturday, when they are tired.| ‘‘ Monsieur lives?” I said where I lived, and my address was added 
obstinate, foolish, mad ; very likely bewitched by that lean Italian wiz- Seriou-ly, however, the improvements in dental mechanism are per- | to my name. 
ard from the town, who was now always to be seen coming up and whis-| haps the most appreciable signs of modern surgical procees that we| “Monsieur has number 309,” explained the gentleman; “ Monsieur 
pering to Pierre, and who was after no good, doubtless. The neighbours — Comparatively few enjoy the latest discoveries in cutting off | will be informed by letter of the day on which bis turn comes.” 
were quite angry with Pierre ; old and young predicted his ruin ; old | legs and the like, while almost all are worried about their teeth, at one “ And when is my turn likely to come?” asked I. 
Desormes pronounced him an idiot. Marie alone encouraged ber lover. ! time or another ; but now “sans teeth” will be no sign of age to those| “Impossible to fix a date; much depends on the weather, and other 
shared his hopes, prayed for his success, and cheered him as only a fait‘o-| who can afford to buy a new set. Health, comfort, appearance are alike | circumstances over which we have no control. I should say, in a month 
fol woman can cheer a struggling man. That was a year for the | improved. It is no small matter to be able to procure a useful ornament Te even in three weeks.” 
olives, and a decent vintage, and Pierre managed to rub on, neither eav- | and a wholesome luxury at one purch The a d for teethisra-| “Io that case, have the goodness to efface my name,” said I; “ I must 
— spending more thaa he could afford. pidly increasing. Immense numbers are made of a mineral compound. | have my cards on the last of the month at the latest.” 

e short winter paseed, spring and summer came on. The flowers | One wholesale dentist I know of employs more than ninety persovs ia| The gentleman was sorry; but at this time of the year......The 
were more glorious and plentiful than ever in Pierre’s now very extended | manufacturing either them or things pertaining to them. The daily | whole person of the speaker, eyes, eyebrows, shoulders, hands, were 
garden. The old Italian chackled as he marked them. Then came a| sale of teeth there produced is more than @ thousand. Teeth made of | eloquent in protestation of the vanity of my wiehes. So without far- 
great gathering of blossoms, and Marie came to help in the picking of | {his material, however, are liable to break, under some circumstances. | ther parley I bowed myself oat, 
the flowers, the old Italian rubbed his bony bands with exultation. | Having myself twice smashed some mineral grinders, my dentist eaid T spent a full hour in new trials; and, believe it or not, fair reader, 
Anon, his tarnace was noted to be strangely active ; he was perpetually looking at the fracture : “ Ab, I see ; you must have some hippopotamus bat I gay only the trath when I say that nowhere, either for love or 
at work, brewing, simmering, and d og. The lean Italian was 4 | teeth!” Retaining a vivid recollection of the effect whea that geatleman | money, could I get the ise of a photograph of myself, under fifteen 
man of kill : he succeeded in producing—thanks to the rare flowers in | in the tank at the Zoological Gardens looks out of the water, and smiles, | days. Now, as it was y the 18th of December, and my card fell 
Pierre’s garden—essence and perfames equal to the daintiest Florence | [ said,“ Ab!’ rather daviously. Bat be was right. Many teeth are | due on New-Year’s day, a fortnight’s delay placed me in the physical 
could afford. It was an era of ultra-nationality. Josephine, the then | supplied by the hippopotamas: mine are excellent. I am given to under- ws serys of keeping my word. 
adored wife of the First Consul, was asked by a deputy of the South, 4 | stand that those which have done service already in some native haman ly best course was to quit the more aristocratic daily lounges, and 
— of the draggist’s, to accept the dedication of the new discovery. | skull are less used than they were ; bat one would think they must be | some less frequented neighbourhood, which possibly the fashionable ep 

osephine consented. Paris followed suit. Giacomo Frantinelli and | the best, after all, if it were not for the idea of imperfect cannibalism | demic had not yet attacked. With this hope I repaired to the Palais 
which they suggest. Royal. Here again there was too much of a good thing—rows and rows 


Pierre Lescaut sold their whole stock at a bigh rate. All the flowers in 
One great objection to the present operations in deatal — is | of photographs, and gym ee sigoboards stared at me from e 
en 
By aa 


Messrs. Verplick Candish. This sounds outlandish, but safer ;—a 




















Pierre’s garden would not, multiplied tenfold, have supplied the demand 
that sprang up with musbroom rapidity. Pierre threw all the land he | their expense—-at least where teeth bave to be replaced. Young , | corner. Like Yorick in of a passenger from whom he might 
had into compass of his garden-fence; he bought more land ; he | who want practice, are happy to draw teeth in forma pauperis. bis way, I scanned the outward features of aps a dozen establish- 
reared more and more flowers. Another year, the profits quadrapled— | inverse application of the law, “ you must not look a gift-horse in the | ments, without seeing aught that could influence my choice one way or 
aintopled. The fairies had spoken trath ; flowers were indeed, by a oa aay gratis ent who has had a molar broken off | the other. At last I perceived this N. B. attached to a p' 
jicate alchemy, transmuted into gold, and soon it was difficalt, in the a * 
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portly well-fed Italian, clad in glossy black, to the rusty scare- 
crow of other days. And Pierre Marie! their share of the joy and 
success was the purest and the fallest. Before the end of the second 
summer, the bells rang, and the girls of the me strewed flowers in the 
path of Marie, as, garianded with flowers bereelf, blushing, proud, radi- 
ant, she paseed along on her husband’s arm from the chapel to ber home, 

Old Desormes bad been won over ; success, wit, streagth 


process 0 
thank his executioner, at least to abstain 


may get PA 
ing itself; but when gaps 
not avail bimeelf of the advance in deatal 


hay star ogy toma be expected, if not to 

m a personal assault, You 

our teeth drawn, every one, for next to nothiag, if not for noth- 

in the series have to be fill 

another thing. At present, gold is required. Thus, the poor man can- 
mechanism. 


up, it is quite 
P ante, 


a new material has been discovered, called valcanite—a preparation 


name. “Up at the seventh story.” Eureka! cried I; n0 ger of 
competition from the lame and asthmatic here,—and up I climbed. I was 
received by a lady. I took it asa good omen. Women are more 
and pleasant to deal with than meo. “Madame,” said I, as soon as 
recover my breath, “I wish to have some cartes de visile done.”’ 
“ Certainly,” replied the lady, “ how many do you—?” 
Excuse my interrupting you,” I continued, in an unsteady tone, 


“ 
‘bat I should like to kaow how soon you can take my likeness.” 

“ Immediately, if it suits asl could have hugged the speaker to 
ty bosom for these blessed words)—that is,” pursued she, “ should the 
light serve, which I rather doubt —really, we bave no afternoon. At all 


india-rubber, which is so successful as probably to supersede gold. At 
present, it is expensive, bat before long, most necessarily efford mach 
cheaper relief than the material now employed, It is very possible, 
however, to replace, for all practical purposes, v erable chasms 


a ba bride. 

of oo and will, the old ex-steward could appreciate at their fall value ; 
and although the prescribed sum of twenty thousaad crowns was not yet 
realised, Pierre was on the highway of fortune. He had, in truth, 
founded a new industry, the most poetic, and not the least profitable in 
France. Around Ais garden there gradually sprung up other gardens ; 
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and flowers and seeds were bought in Italy, and other stills than those of 


old Giacomo dropped fragrant essences, and the odorous trade of Grasse 
extended daily. 


was enough for all ; and Pierre, who had set the 


himeelf. 


ty the patient 


ery 
in the grinders with gutta-percha ; and the best of it is, if the dentists | events, I will g> and by ee of my husband,” 
will permit me to say so, that it ie ble of applicati 


Froat-teeth cannot be thus replaced ; bat suppose @ man hae 
lost two or tbree of his back ones, and cannot afford to have them sup- 


Alas! the light, such light as it was, December light, you remember, 
no longer serve. Such was the flat with which the lady emerged 
from the glazed door ofan adjoiaing closet, evidently the photograpber’s 
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plied by a deotist, I would advise him to act thus: Let him take a lamp 
of gutta-percha (white is the best, because it is sweeter than the brown), 
about as big asa walnut. Warm it thoroughly in boiling water till it 
is as soft as putty ; then, putting it intehis mouth, let him bite it well 
into the gap, and keep his teeth closed till the gutta-percha cools; this 
will oblige bim to shat his mouth for two or three minutes ; then let him 
open it carefully, and take the lamp out: he bas only to trim it down 
witb his penknife, and be will be fitted with an exoelient substitute for 
regular artificial teeth, hoped = bere gu well rd —_, = is no 
theory, but a proved fact ; can only account for its no! g more 
trates a chapter of the little known, peery even to the French | generall td ne and realised, by its interference with the regalar busi- 
themselves, and which I do not thiok bas ever alluded to in an | ness of the profession. Forgive, dear reader, my entering into details ; 
~— work. Bat it would repel, any one who would diverge from | bat the presence of jagged stumps rather assists this operation than other- 


great road, in the months of May and Jane, to take # peep at the | wise, for they-steady the gutta-percha superstructure. Already this ma- 
variegated glories of a Provence fower-farm.—Chambers's Journal. 


example, was now the idol of the district, and the oracle of those who 
once hesied his inevitable ruin and impoverishment. At the present 
day, h the flower-farms are many, the descendants of Marie Des- 
ormes Pierre Lescaut are the most considerable proprietors in the 
arrondimement. It is not always, perbeps, that invention, industry, and 
resolution reap, in eo fair a field, so solid a reward. 
This story is taken partly from tradition, and partly from an old his- 
of the t of which Gras:e is the chef-liew, and which I found, 
covered with dast, in an old public library of a Freach town. It ilius- 


workshop. Bat, if I would return on the morrow about midday, I might 
make sare of having my photograph taken. 
Me this understanding we It was half past three when [ 
reached home, and I had gone out at half-past eleveo. This preparatory 
work had cost me four hours. I should have liked to ask my blonde to 
reckon up how many five minutes there are in four hours. 
I was punctual to my rendezvous, next morning. At three minutes 
to twelve by the time-piece of = A gene ys (to be), I had takea up 
@ position in the lillipuiian waiting-room. I saw with infinite pleasure 
only a lady with two children here besides myself. So far all right. 
Allowing an hour and a balf—I meant to be generous—for the sitting of 
my fair competitor, and ber small fry—a half hour apiece—I stood a 
good chance of release by two o'clock. 
Bat I had reckoned without the person then actually being photo- 


terial is recognized as capable of a ar self application in the mat- | graphed, and this error I discovered to my cost when all the clocks of 
_— ter of stopping teeth, for it is sold Sonal tnange cout the size used for | the Palais Royal strack ove, without bringing any alteration in the 
TEETH this purpose. The white, I repeat, is the best aad purest ; thougheheap | #atus quo. My partner in misfortane and 1 exchanged now and then 


it is mach dearer than the dark material used for piping and the soles of 
An elderly gentleman once observed: ‘‘I wonder why my whiskers | eh 


gtow gray before my hair.’ “ Don’t you know?’ replied a rade fellow. 
“ It is because you work your jaws more than your brain.” The remark 
Was more wise than witty, though it was both ; for, after all, what are 
more worked than jaws? Do not eating and talking divide the result 
of many people’s lives? Are not our words our spiritual jadges? Are 
Bot our bodies prepared food? Somebody—Abernethy, I suppose—eays 
that all our diseases come from fretting or stuffing. Now, as the fret- 

is often more outward than in it weirs the jaw as well as the 
; and as to stuffing, the members don't complain of the stomach. 


glances of condolence and uttered sympathetic sighs. To add to our 
discomfort, the supply of fael in the etove had been long exhausted, and 
the temperature of the waiting room was gradually sin 
“T am so cold, Mamma,” exciaimed the little boy. 
prompted a violent attack on the bell, which brought tacrisis, An 
immediate slamming of doors res to the ap; of the bell, and in 
rushed simultaneously the photographer, his wife, and her maid. A 
short explanation or remonstranoce ensued, the tical upshot of which 
was that mother and children were introd into the saocta sancto- 


oes. 

Eventually, however, I have no doubt bat that the new stuff, vulcan- 
ite, will enable the poor man to recover so necessary an assistance to 
health as teeth are admitted to be. I remember the time when lucifers 
were @ great cariosity. Once, distinctly, I recollect, when I was a little 
boy, seeing a gentleman, who was inquisitive about the latest discover- 
ies in science, take two or three lacifers out of a case. After bis showing 
aod explainiog them, it appeared that at the end of each match there 
was a small glass tube filled with some phosphoric compound, which on 
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it the stomach and the members make common cause against the jaw. 
This, to the million, means Teetb. 

Teeth are the great blessings, curses, and chsracteristics of hamanity. 
A year or two there was a capital picture in the Royal Academy, 
the title of wi waa, “ Toothache in the Middle Ages.” A monk was 
sitting on a bench, on which he bad laid his untasted meal—and no won- 
der. Eat, sir! He was past the howling stage; the ekin of bis cheek 
was tight and stiff; you could read, in the anguish of his eyes, the red- 
hot throbs which stabbed bis jaw ; he bad tied it up, and was nursing it 
withal, dolefally in his hand. The picture was truly catholic. Yes, at 
all ages, to all men, there has been, at one time or another of their lives, 
strong common sympathy—Sardanaj t feel for a lazer, Arie- 
tides the Just for Sir John Dean Paul—when a toothache. 

Is not the progress of the teeth a sign? Whether they be coming or 

at the first or last end of life, in the day or the night our- 
veliest illustrations of our chauging 
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audience and apes. I really forget what it war. People 
triumphantly to one another, as much as 
settled the question ;” bat it was, I 
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being crushed, produced a flame. This 


together, it was a novel but ve 
likely to supersede the old ti 


he had given for the matches he exhibited, but now 
boxes for a balf-penny. 


—_——e 


to bave equinting, ghastly photographs, 
oat vidthcn centres clase. bes teosens tha fashion 


of albums ad hoc, peace! | 
your portrait are levelled at you like 90 many guas. 








pooh} amiss to that greedy monster, Album. 


was effected by nippiag, 
the end with a pair of pliers, carried in the pocket for the purpose. Al- 

circuitous business, and 
er box and brimstone-match. Its chief 
drawback, however, was ite expense. I forget what this gentleman said 


seemed little 


you can get two 


Probably, before very long, dental hospitals will be able to afford re- 
lief to the poor by meaus of the material lately discovered, and replace, 
at a cheap rate, those necessary stones of the mill through which our 
food must be passed before it can replenish the wasting fabric of our 
framee. 


A OCONTEMPORARY HOBBY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LORENZO BENONI.” 


I don’t know bow it fares with you in London, but I kaow that we in 
Paris bave a sorry life of it. By which # I do not aliude to the frost, 
nor to the macadamized Boulevards, nor to the tightness of the money- 
market—no, nor yet to the indefinite rise of house-rents, but to a far 
worse nuisance—the cardomania. Ever since it has become the fashioa 

instead of the true, 


a, hon- 


to m collec- 


tions of these esid above all, ever siace the fatal iavention 
| Whichever way you tara, requests for 


ll is acceptable 
comeeoaaing 


ram, and the maid ony ore the stove, cramming it with coals, to make 
sare, I suppose, of not being called on again to perform that daty. 

Now this stove had a powerful draught, which set the coals in a blaze 
in no time ; and, the waitio being extremely small, as I said, it 
presently grew so hot aad 
wished the stove had been left alone. I would have opened the single 
window, but ia front of y' noe a jae Boge F pa dy pele peepee 
and other a photographer, out of my power 
to reach onesies. By way of diversion, I trled the small passage 
leading to the stairs, but it was so obilly, and I was in such a heat, that, 
afraid of catching cold, I was obliged to content myself with taking up a 
position as far from the h'ssing furnace as the lillipatian ions of 
the room allowed, puffing and panting for release. 

It came at last, after pn pers minutes’ endurance of this tem 
purgatory. The motber aod children departed, and I took their place ia 
the atelier ; a happy first moment that was, when my foot crossed the 
threshold. 


“V light,” observed the artist, by way of salutation. “Let 
ws wen Ee ced hens ta, by locking Gary,” oule L The man be- 
ing apparently of my opinion, a few seconds were enough for him to 
CaGUS SS takes ‘woleh wore to, voquetiane my renpected. person Sone 
cannon-like ta! were to reproduce my 
times at once. “We are g 10 bogio-—perfect temobility, if You 
please ; keep your eyes ly on the handle of the door ; there.” 

, and was done, or not done, in leas thaa five minutes. 
Te Oe er Gea Giaeel eh Oe late into his laboratory, I ea- 

The tor : 
lutiog ble exit with a Ma Rabe he fact was, I had passed sad- 
denly from the anotelier a sort of 





to arotic regions—the 
glass cage, open to all the winds af heaven, without a spark of Gre. I 
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bastened to don my overcoat, my hat, and comforter ; thus prepered for 
ure, I waited to hear the result of the operation. a 
course of time, the photographer re-appeared. “ Manqué,” said be, 
with a ruetul fees. “ Manqué,” was I going to repeat, in consternation, 
but the word was cut in two by anotber explosion of sneezes. “In all 
my experience I never saw such another abominable day for light,” ex- 
claimed the photograpber. “However,” he added, “sappose we try 
again.” “Let us try again,” said 1; “is there any reason inet my 
keeping on my bat aod greatcoat? I am balf frozen.” “It would be a 
certain failure if I did so,” was the answer; and so I had to part with 
bat and upper garmeot, and sit in the draught anprotected. 
ad the sacrifice only availed! bat, no, the second attempt was not 
more fortunate than the first. “It was enoug> to drive a man crazy, 
declared the perplexed artist, “all bad come out beautifully, bat no 
head! Useless to make acy more attempts that day. Would I call 
on the morrow, before noon.” Of course I would ; I had no choice 
bat to do so. 

The loss of three hours, and the acquisition of a well-conditioned cold 
—such was the net balance of my second day’s trial. Really if ladies, 
stung by the mania of making collections of photograpbs, knew to what 

exposed their acquaintancee, they would be a little more carefuly 
thought I. 

Contrary to my anticlpations, which were of the blackest, everything 
on the morrow went as smooth as oil. I bad to wait comparatively but 
a short time ; the light was tolerably favourable, and the likeness—so, 
at least, averred the photographer—had come oat capitally. He pro- 
mised that my cartes de visite should be sent to me on the 26th (it was then 
the 20th); I left a card with my address, and went home to nurse my 
cold in peace, thankfal at heart at haviog got rid of my incubus on such 


terms. ‘ 

“the 26ch came and went ; and so did the 27th ; and heave= xa0ws how 
many more days might have come and gone without my giving & thought 
to the cartes de visite, for I happened to be very busy at that time, had 
not chance thrown me on the evening of the 28th in the way of my fair 

tress of the “ five minates”’ at the house of & common friend. Of 
course, the sight of her would have bea sufficient to recall to my mind 
my cartes de visite, even hed ehe - chosen to remind me pointedly of 
my engagement, by playfully eayiog,— ; 

Xt Remember that fun me eredinor, and a very unmercifal one.” 

I said, ratber tartly, I hoped not to put her powers of endurance to too 
severe a test, it being one among my few virtues to pay my bills puanc- 
tually, and bowed low. 

The first thing I did the next morning was to go and see after these 


cards. : 

“Madam,” sald I to the lady, in whom I had seen a benigosnt in- 
fluence on my first visit to the Photographer of the Palais Royal, “as you 
have not kept your promise of sending me my cartes de visile, I have come 
for them myoell " 

“ Your cards, sir?” replied the lady, evidently perplexed ; “ dear me, 
then bave not received my letter.” 

“Tbeve received no letter,” said I. 

“Then you are ignorant of the accident which has happened.” 

Accident? what accident ?’’ cried I. 

“ Perbaps Monsieur does not know that we use glass, as more sensitive 
to light than metal, though less safe. Well, your glass, I am pained to 
the to sey, somehow or other, was thrown dows, and shivered into 
atoms.” 


I was literally struck dumb by this unexpected catastrophe. I gave a 
The lady coatinued,— 

“I did not lose a minute in writing to you. I am sure I made no mis- 
take, for’ (Gxing her eyes ou me) “ you are Mr. Wolf, are you not?”’ 

“ Mr. Wolf!!!” 

“ You live in the Rue des trois Epées t” 

“ Rue des trois Epées!!!'’ 

“ 1 copied the address from the card you left us. Where has it got 
to?’ searching among several which were stack im the frame of the mir- 
ror. “Ab! here it is; I knew I was right.” 

I cast my eyes on the card she presented to me, and read, “ Mr. Wolf, 
Pedicure, Rae des trois Epées.” It wanted but this. To have to begin 
ab ove, and to pa:s for a Pedicure into the bargain! 

The lady was right ; alas! the mistake was entirely my own, Let rot 
this candid admission, impartial reader, cool your Tpety in my be- 
half; for, had nobody asked for my likeness, I should have had no occa- 
elon to go to a pho'ograpber ; and, if 1 bad not gone toa pber, 

there would have been no ridiculous, soul-vexing 2. fact 
was, as L explained to the lady, that I had a—I beg your on—a 
corn, which made me suffer mertyrdom. One of my friends advised me 
to apply to an excellent pedicure, whose address he would send. He 
sent it; acd, as my evil star would bave it, his note, inclosiog Mr. 
Wolf's card, a ae or ierge just as I was going out 
on my third photographic expedition of the 20th. I put the into 
my waietooat mo and inadvertently gave it to the photographer in 
stead of one of my own. 

Thad cause to be thankful that I was yet in time to repair my blun- 

“ Madam,"’ said I, with as mach pathos as I could pat in my voice, “I 
am pledged to give my carte de visite on New-Year’s day ; pray, madam, 
help me todo so. Name aoy price you think proper, but let me have 
my ceri.” 

OM dear sir,” replied the lady,“ be convinced that I feel for you ; 
i Ido; but you ask an impossibility. We are literally sinkiog un- 
der the weight of work; my basband is positively made ill by it. We 
had to refuse a good half of the applicants for cards, and—I would not 
owa as much to anybody else, bat really your sitaation digtresses me— 
and even of those we have accepted, we shall be obliged to disappoint 
the greater number. Just take a peep into the waiting-room, will you? 
Fall as an egg (and so it was). You see I speak the trath ; why should 
I not? It is our interest to please the public——” 

I her to ask ifshe coald point out any other photographer 
with whom I might bave a chance of success. Sho said that, short of a 
miracle, she believed [ bad no chance anywhere. And upon this hope- 
ful assurance I took my leave. 

I bad no particular reason to reckon on a miracle ia my favour ; besides 
my time was too short to allow my wasting any particle of it in what 
1 was forewarned woald be a useless search. A moment of reflection 
convinced me that there was but one coarse left for me to try. 
oned to a cab, drove home, packed my carpet-bag, drove to the Strasburg 
Railway termious, and took a ticket for Bar-le-Duc. 

Why for Bar--Dac? Because of all the places on this terraquean glode 
Bar-le-Duo was the oaly one where I had a fair prospect of having my 

ph done,—ia other words, because there resided at Bar-le-Duc 
a friend of mine, who was an amateur photograpber, and on whose assist- 
ance, if alive and capable, [ kaew [ could rely. 

You recollect the sort of weather which graced our latitade ou the 29th 
December, 1860? If you don’t, 1 do; wind, hail, suow, rain, and frost. 
My journey was a most abominable one. Twice we were detained by the 
enow 3 we reacbed our destication three hours after our time: it was 
midnight ; too late to go to my frieud’s house,o I stopped at the first ian 
I came to—a most wretched hole it proved. Nothing hot to be had; a 
bed icy cold ; and no sooner had [ laid myself down than the fre went 
out. I groped in the dark (I bad no matches with me) ia search of a 
bell-rope ; [ found none. I called out at te top of my voice,—my cries 

were unheard or unheeded. I could not shut my eyes for the cold. An 
icicle, as I had Jain dowa overnight, an icicle I got up in the moraing,— 
a bleak, funereal morning. It was soowing as thick and fast as though 
it had oct snowed all night. Roofs aod streets looked as if stewed with 
white sheets, Bar-le Duc might have sat for Tobolek. 

If ever a man was surprised at the sight of another, it was my friend 
at sight of me, “Just like me,” he declared, “ he never -——” 

I hastened to exp'ain the cause and object of my present visit. 

“ Bat, my dear friead,”’ he objected, “ You could not have chosen a 
more unfavourable moment.”’ 

“ Did I say that I had chosen it? A bit of straw driven by the wind is 
not more passive than I am ia this affair.” 

“ With the snow falling in this way,” he pursued‘ “a0 hope of doing 
anything tolerable.” 

“ Let it, thea, be something intolerable,” said I. 

“ Really, you are not in a fit condition to have your likeness taken ; 
oou Waat rest. Go to the glass, and judge for yoarssif. You look like 
a ghost.” 

“ Ghost or scarecrow, it}does not matter ; only for pity’s sake take a 
photograph of me at once. I mast be io Paris to-night ; I have a paper 
to finish, aud to seod off by to-morrow’s post.” 

Satisfied that he bai dove all io bis power to enforce the claims of Art, 
always foremost iu bis eyes, my friend, ia spite of the snow still falliag, 
and the falee light, undertook with 2 oe grace the tack I demanded 
ofhim. It requird all his skill and patience to bring it to a plau- 
sible conclusion, The likeaess obtained after two hours’ bard work, bad 
as it was, he pronounce? to be as good as could be hoped tor uader the 
ciroamatances. It was far froma flattering resemblance certainly, but 


I beck- | He 


for that I little cared. I should without fail receive a copy by post, on 
New Year’s-day. I might rely on his punctuality ; thereapoa, with heart- 
felt thanks, I d. t 
The same gentle inflaences which had accompanied me from Paris to 
Bar-le-Duc— snow, wind, cold, e'¢., ete.—favoured my return to Paris. 
I reached home more dead than alive. I tried hard to finish the paper I 
engaged should be forwarded on the morrow, bat in vain; I had to 


instead an apology, which brought me in due course a good blow- | mei 


ng up from the disappointed editor—one of the many perquisites of the 


next day—the last of the year—was, I sincerely believe, oné of 
uncomfortable days of my life. Dire anxiety weighed on every 
hour of it. Do what I would, I could not bring myself to believe that 
the card from Bar-le-Duc would arrive on the morrow. Something must 
beppen to it. What bad occarred before might ocour again ; nay, po:- 
sibly it was quite in the ordinary course of photographic events that the 
plate or glass should break, or, if the waa cent, it might be 
smashed by a railway accident, or the envelope penne | 
by some careless postman. Anything seemed more likely thau that it 
shoald arrive easely. 

It did, though, to my inexpressible relief, and I bastened to it 
myself to its destination. The fair lady was from home; so I left it, 
carefally wrapped up, aod addressed, with her concierge ; and then, for the 

time for fourteen days, I breathed freely. 
Q the eveniog I received the following note :— 


“ L regret very much to bave missed seeiog you this morning. Thunk 
you for your card. It does not entirely satisfy me. You know I am ex- 
tremely particular,;aboat my photographs ; so do not be earprised should 
I ask you for the eacrifice of another five mioutes. We will speak of 
that. Come and take a family dinner with us to-morrow, at half-past 
six. Mr. Paul, aod Mme. Lorry, will be our only other gueste. By the 
bye, they both think your likeness good, and mean each of them to beg 
you for one. So, be amiable enough to briag some more of your cartes de 
visite with you. A demain donc. Believe me, sans adieu. 

“ Yours siacerely, « . 

The perusal of this note threw me iato ir. And so, all the wear 
and tear of mind and body, all my lose of , all my disbursemente, 
were to go for nothing! to leave me at the point from which I had started! 
the stone I had lifted in the sweat of my brow recoiled on me! I took 
up the pen ad irato to say—what’—aoything but that I accepted the in- 
vitatioo—to say that I was ill, that I had been called away by a tele- 
gtam, tbat—that—but of what avail any excuse? To me a res- 
pite of a week—eay of a month, andthen? Why, all the botberation 
would have to be gone through anew. No, there was nothing for it. To 
go and settle in the backwoods of America, or to take the world as it 
was, hobbies incladed, such was the dilemma which rose betore me, clear 
and defined ; there was no escape. It was for me to choose. I pondered 
long, pen in hand, and then wrote this answer :— 

* Dear Madam,—I accept with thanks your kind invitation for to-mor- 
row. I regret that my carte de visite does not meet with your approba- 
tion ; however, 1 am at your service for any number of experiments in 
the same line—in fact, wotil the result shall satisfy you. I am much fiat- 
tered by the wish expressed by Mme. Lorry and Mr. Paul. I have writ- 
tea for an immediate supply of half-e-hundred copies of my card to meet 
the requests of my f Believe me. dear Madame, 

“ Ever yoars, sincerely obliged, ee ¢ 


oe 


LOST ! 


A pee glance round the office, to assure himself all desks, closets, 
and iron safes are properly secured for the night, and the tolicitor’s con- 
fidential clerk locks up, aod prepares for home, With coat battoned to 
the throat, and bat drawn ever bis eyes, Mark Edwards turns bie steps 
towards Islington, and Leer aye faces the rough wind and drizzling 
rain, which uomercifally pelt buffet him, as be vainly hails omnibus 
after omnibus to receive the same answer—“ Fall.” 
bo trouble of these outdoor inconveniences, for his mind’s eye is fixed oa 
the well-covered tea-table, bright fire, and, best of all, the pretty young 
wife awaiting his retaro. The pictare is so pleasant, that he cheerily 
breaks forth into a line of Home, sweet home, as he turns the corner of the 
street where stands bis own trim little domicile. 

Mrs, Edwards is og into the darkness through the folds of the 

band touches the 


noe curtains, has the door open before Mark’s 
knocker, 

hata Pook for you, love |” ore | the little waiees, brusbing Se 

whiskers, kissio compassionately ; 

‘and bow late you are?” » 


Edwards up at the clock as he straggles out of his dripping coat : 
“1 am late tedeed,” he answers ; “ bat, Mr. Pleadwell bas started on bis 
trip to the Lakes this afternoon, and there were a great many things to 
attead to before he went. And look here, Manny—this packet contains 
some Valuable deeds and securities, which will be called the owner 
in a few days; in the meanwhile, I have to copy one of them, bat 
ber ~ inclined to begin to-night. Where cau I place them with 

ety 

Fanoy suggests his desk, but that is the first article a burglar would 
be likely to meddie with, The wife’s cheek pales at the idea of such a 
visitor, and she considers. “That old escritoire in the spare bedroom, 
will not that do?” 

Mark still hesitatee. “I had so many injunctions to be carefal, and 
ee let them go out of my own possession, that 1 am afraid of even 
that. 

Fanny reminds bim that there is a secret drawer in it. “Don't you 
remember,” she asks, “ what trouble we had to find it?” 

“ Ha! the very place!” So his wife carries the candle for bim, and 
the valuable packet is deposited in the hidden receptacle. Its only con- 
tents are a tew bighly ecented letters, tied together with a piece of rib- 
bon, the which, Fanny laughing blushing, confeeses are Mr. Mark 
Edwarde’s love effusions before iage, carefully preserved to bear 
witness against him when he becomes old and crose. 

Perhaps it was a restless night and unpleasant dreams which made the 
clerk so uneasy—even in the burry of the next day’s work—knowing 
that he bad not visited the escritoire before leaving home in the mora- 
ing, to ascertaia with his own eyes the safety of the pa in his charge. 

poob-poobs the idea as it presents itself, remembe' g that one key is 
in bis own possession, and the other on his wile’s housekeepiog bunch ; 
bat it returns so ofiea, that it was a feeling of relief that he hears the 
sigoal for closing, and feels he is at liberty to return home. . 

How is it his welcome is not such a smiling one as it usually is? Fan- 
py’s spirits seemed depressed, and her eyes look as if they had been 
clouded with tears. 

“* Have you had any visitors to-day ?” ber husband leesly inqai 
as he sips bis tea. 

Toe hesitating “ No” is so faintly pronoanced that the young man, 
hitberto preoceapied with business, looks up. 

“ That ‘ No’ sounded like ‘ Yes!’ Who bas been here ?”’ 

“QOaly my brother George,” Fanny answers ina low voice, and Mark, 
frowning, turos away, ani takes up a book. 

“My brother George” is his aversion, and the torment and trouble of 
bis wife’s family ; always in difficulties, no sooner rescued from one 
scrape than rushing headlong into another, sometimes invisible for 
months, aod suddenly reappearing to levy contributions on anyfrelatives 
able or willing to assist him, Mark bas seriously contemplated forbid- 
ding bis visits ; but then Fanay is so tender-hearted, and cherishes such 
a kindly belief ia the prodigal’s ultimate reformation, that her husband 
bas mot yet mastered suffivient firmness to enforce his wishes, although 
he kaows where his wite’s brooch weat, and why she wears that old vel- 
yet bonnet. Fanoy seems to guess what is passing in his mind by her 
coming 8o softly to bis side, and stroking his hair, and pressing her li 
to his forebead, bat neither of them say anythiog, and Mark ipieneale 
prepares for bis tak of copying. While he has gone up stairs to fetc 
his papers, she lights an extra candle, and ensconces herself in a corser 
with her work-table, regretting as she does so that her “ poor boy” mast 





it be dropped | bear 


Bat Mark makes j ring 





be bored with this odious writing whem. be ought to be resting. How- 
ever, Mark soon comes down the stairs, three at a time, to ask, rather 
aogrily, why she moved his packet without mentioning it. With aston- | 
isbment in her looks, bis wile denies having done so, and harries with 
him to the spare bedroom, asserting ber belief that he has overlooked the 
parcel. Not a thing is out ofitsplace. The old escritoire stands exactly 
as they left it, the lock bad not been tampered with, nor was the secret 
drawer opea ; and there, andistarbed, lie the love-letters ; bat the emall 
brown-paper parcel, tied with pink tape, and sealed with the office seal, 


is — 
be husband, suspecting he knows not what looks almost sternly at 
his wile, whose answering glance is confused and full of terror. 
“ Tell me the trath, Fanoy, my detr Pansy! Are you playinga trick 
I 


to teaseme!? Remember, if 1 cannot prodace these ama ruined 





maa! It would be worse than the loss of money shee I might replace, 
these I cannot. Tell me at oace where they are.” 


“ Indeed, Mark, I know ne 
They must be here ; perba 

Altboagb next to i 
and chisel are soon fetched, and the tack of 
leaviog no nook or cranny where 
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Quite ; besides, as she ventures to 

not beea forced, nor is aught elee missing, as would bave been 
if thieves had entered the bouse. In uscontrol 
wildered young man paces the room, while Faauy, unable to 
vice, or assist him with any reasonable conjecture, watches 
trembling sileace. 

Suspicions are crowding upon bis mind ; hints given 
riage about Fanny Robertse’s brother, and 


iin fs 


‘anny’s sisterly feelings are in arma, and yet her voice fal 
forced to own that it was the want of money. “ And you 
those papers in the house,” Mark cries accasiogly. With 
she angrily denies it. She did not mention ark’s aff: 
short interview. Is it likely she would do so? Or if 
poor foolish fellow tbat he is, steal up stairs and 

I vomsisie,” Mark "Pthoat be poses the ke " 

© Im 5 retorts, “ y- 

“ It bas not been out of - 4 pocket,” sobs Fanuy. 

“Then where,” asks Mark, “are the missing papers!” Their little 
servant-maid away for a holiday—no one in the house, according to 
Fanay’s own confession, but this young map. Where are the papers? 

Receiving for reply a torrent of tears and protestations, he Fings him 

y bis nerves to the consequences of 


3 
z 


eges 
cette 


self on the sofa, and tries to stead. 
this extraordinary lose. Meanwhile, Fanny goes and institutes an una- 
vailiog search in every box, and capboard, and drawer where it could be 
possible to find such a parcel, although it would pozzle her to 
how it could bave withdrawn itself from the secret drawer to take refuge 
eleewhere. At last she retarns to the parlour in despair. The 
must bave been stolen. But how? When? be whom? 
frightened at Mark’s gloomy looke, she is delighted when a tap at the 
door annouaces a visitor, acd that visitor proves to be her father. 
To bim the mysterious affair is circumetantially detailed, and Mark 
ts out the inevitable loss of hie situation and good name if he should 
unable to prodace the papers, or give any clae which might lead to 
their recovery. To Fanny’s diemay he particularly dwells upon ber 
brother’s visit, and her half made end sto I it; concl 
by an entreaty that che will, if retaining any affection for her 


tell all she knowe. . 

Bat now the father interposes. To tamely hear both his children ac: 
cused of such a crime, is more than his raiher irasci 
dure, and he enters a coun’ 
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& opie, Sa ences ei somes cotte ve 
to bad hice ying on the bed in an uneasy slumber. 
her to rest too, but poor Fanny shakes her head, and 
leaning her head on his , and feeling more 
thao it had ever been her lot to feel before. What 
And what will become of her, if he persists in believ’ 
aally bewildered, and almost as unhappy as his 
berts tries to soothe her with promises, not only to 
him to exculpate himeelf, but to forgive Mark’ 
aod assist him in investigating this mysterious affair. 
begins to feel more comforted, and to wish her father 
tired as be confesees himself, he cannot quit 
they coutinne to occupy the same position by 
given place to morning, and Mr. Roberie’s eyes 
A footstep overhead startles them. “It is only Mark,” 
after a moment’s listening. ‘‘ Poor fellow, I wish be had ele; 
In the modern six-roomed bouse 


i 


As 
arm. “ Look, child, look!” he whispers; and Fanny sees 
meot that her husband is fast asleep, aod holds in one hand the 
of old love-letters. 

Setting dowa his candle, Mark unlocks the front of his large and 

filled bookcase, and begine deliberately taking down, one by one, the 
handsomely bound volumes of the History of Eogland, which grace the 
highest shelf; then he draws out a number of loose magazines, hidden 
there because of their antidy appearance ; lays the old love-letters quite 
at the back of all, rep!aces the odd numbers, returns the volumes to their 
shelf, carefully putting them even, locks the glass-loors, and is stalking 
away, when Fanny, with a cry which awakens him, snatches the key 
from his band. Rubbing his eyes, and wondering, he sees ber eager fin- 
gers dragging Hume and Smollett from their proud position to assume 
an inglorious one on the hearth rug and in the f-nder ; the once treasured 
“ Belle Assemblés” are scattered in all directions; the highly prized 
deny receive similar pod _ —_ from behind all the rest, 

‘ano, umphantly takes out brown-pe per , tied 

ok or and sealed with the office seal. Crying mod laaghing in one 

h, the happy little wife is the next moment in her husband’s arms, 
uae and g kissed ad libitum. 

Little explanation was needed. The young man’s brain, excited by 
extreme anxiety regarding his trast, had led to bis cautiously rising in 
the night, and unconsciously transferring the packet to what he after- 
wards remembered as the firet hiding-place which had presented itself to 
his mind on bringing it home the preceding evening. 

How many times he has aeked forgiveness is not recorded, but Fanny 
is a true woman, quick to resent, bat easily appeased ; and Mark bas 
taken George and "s affairs in hand so heartily, that the young 
scapegrace is actually improving, and there is even some hope of Fanny’s 
belief in his total reformation being realised. 

—_— 


THE NEST. 
BY LIEUT..COLONEL T. BR. ADDISON. 

To those only who have long resided in Ireland can be known the hor- 
ror inspired by « “ procees server,””—the abhorrence with which those 
poor men are looked upon by every Patlander. In this quiet and order- 
ly country, the man placed ia “ possession” of your property by the for- 
malities of the law is not only considered as the mere tool of a superior 
power, but is often, very often, well treated. Nay, courtesy goes so far, 
that he is frequently asked, during his foreed sojoarn. io join in all the 
meals and other comforts which the house affords. Not so in the sister 
country. The unbappy man sent in to do this anpleasant duty is not 
only ill-treated and abused, but often becomes the victim of murderous 
ferocity. 

One of the most remarkable i!lastrations of this feeling oocurred some 
thirty years ago in the county of Clare, when a gentleman of high stand- 
ing, good estate, and old family, was so irritated, that, on bis house bein 
takem possession of, he actually got up in the middle of the night, 
set it on fire, thas perilling the lives of the two poor officials in c! . 
That which, however, made the case still worse, was the attempt on 

rt of the incendiary to cast the blame on the “ men in possessioa ;” 

m which charge, bowever, they perfecily cleared themselves, and Mr. 
—— was fully committed for setting fire to bis own bouse, a somewhat 
strange occurrence ; but several cases of thus destroying the security of 
creditors having lately cecurred, Sir Robert Peel deemed it necessary to 
make ita felony. Mr. —— was the first party indicted under the new 
act, and would undoubtedly have escaped, he not (as we have said) 
endeavoured to destroy two innocent men, basing his accusation on his 
own personal observation. This -vas thoaght so horrible that the law 
was allowed to take its course, and Mr. —— was hanged in Enais, a3 a2 
example to deter those who would thas savagely avenge their owa irre- 
gularities on the heads of those who had never iojared them. 

This striking {act, however, seemed to have little effect on the blood- 
thirsty natare of the Irich peasantry ; for in the journal I was now read- 
ing there was a dreadfal account o' a murder committed (or, rather, dis- 
covered tue day before) on two keepers, near Kilimallock. The bodies 
of the unfortanate men were found in a small river, about a mile from 
the farmhouse they were supposed to be in possession of ; and steps bad 
been taken to make it appear as if they had perished by accident ; bat 
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this belief was at destroyed by their skulls beiag found battered in, 
and their faces wo disfigured with blows, that it was a task of great diffi- 
culty to identify them. 

The accoant given by the farmer’s family wes very clear, and the te>- 
timony of each member of the circle agreed so consistently, that their 
evidence was ecarcely to be doubted. It appeared, from their statement, 
that the two men taken ap their residence im an adjoining bara, and 
that one of the bters had carried them their fr supper the even- 
ing before. They seemed well primed with whisky, aud might be 
gupposed to be in possession of still larger supp'ies of this intoxicating 
beverage. The general belief of the family wae, therefore, that the two 

fellows, baviog got druok, fell asleep, and, on waking, walked across 
The fields, to bathe themselves, for the purpose of washing away their de- 
bauch ; but, unfortanately, not — uite sober, they had fallen io, just 
where the stream was most rapid leep, and thus fell victims to their 
intemperance. The wounds on their heads they supposed must have 
been caused by being dashed against some rocks, past which they had 
been carried by the stream. 

The story seemed to the local authorities to be somewhat improbable ; | I 
bat, on strict investigation, they found the footateps of two men clearly 
imprinted in several places between the door of the barn and the river, 
where they again appeared upon the muddy and slippery bank. The 
whole was examined over and over again ; but no weapon, no in- 
strament of death, or cause of suspicion, could be discovered. Forty- 
eight hours were fraitlessly employed by the local magistrates, the chief 
constable, and the coroner, in seek’ = hag tor eae bat all in vain. 
As & last resource, they wrote to Vokes, in Limerick. 

Of all this—beyond the paragraph in the newspaper—I heard notbing 
till the entrance of the chief constable, who arrived, bearing the invita- 
tion to my intelligent relative to attend. 

“ Well, Mac, as they wish it, I’ll go; but you may depend upon it, it 
is as the people ssy. These fellows got drunk, slipped into the ri- 
ver. I'll order my carriage directly, and you and my relative here can 
drive over with me.” 

I began to make excuees. 

“Ob, don’t be getting out of it! If you'll come along we'll touch at 
——, and I’|] show you the finest stud of horses in Ireland. Come, don’t 
be fancying that there is any danger this time! I'm only going over to 
see my brother magistrates. By-the-bye, I’d like to introduce you to 
some of them. There’s no case of harm to any one here, is there, Mac?” 
turning to the police officer. 

“None in the world, Mejor. Sure, if there had been anything, we 
would have discovered it without wentting you.” 

“ You're right ; but as they ask me, we'll just rao over ;” and in half- 
an-hour more, we were en rowule. ~ 

I confess I was not comfortable. Vokes was far too jovial to please 
me, and he laughed at the idea of thie murder so loudly, and pooh-poohed 
it so strongly, that I fels he was not sincere. 

When within three miles of Kilmallock, he, as usual, out of his 
carriage, and mounted on horseback, making myself his officer do 
the same. To my surprise, we found Sergeant M’Grath and six mounted 
policemen waiting for him with his saddle borees. The chief 
seemed more curprised than myself. If there really had been a m , 







































the present day we go far beyond h hold illuminati No sooner 
has the sun gone down than we light up all the streets of our towns and 
many miles of our roade. We do eomethiag besides this. We light up, 
or profess to do so, the whole circuit of these islands, in order that the 
navigation of British waters may be safe and easy even in the darkness 
af the night. It may well be imagined that such a standing illamina- 
tion is an expensive matter. It is a troublesome oae, too, and, as 
rystem in use, like most of our systems, bas beea long without any com- 

rehenosive revision, a Commission, under the chairmanship of Admiral 

amilton, has recently been charged with the investigation of its details. 
Seldom have Commissioners done their duty better. Io u Report, com- 
piled with great skill, and digested with extraordinary ability, they have 
givens i description of the “ Lights, Buoys, and Beacons” on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom, and have expressed their views respecting 
the “ condition and managemeat” which they found to prevail, We 
shall be -—s the public a service ia diffasing some of the information 
thus obtained. 

It will be observed that the system in question bas two distiact objects. 
t is necessary at all times to mark out safe channels for navigation io 


dao Passages, and to warn ships away from hidden or unsuspected 
perils, Sizosls establ 





they only interchanged embassies about once in a generation. The Eog- 
lish Ambassadors appeared to have been disgusted by ‘the barbaric ig- 
norance and the barbaric beastliness (readered still more striking by its 
incongruous concomitant, barbaric spleadour) which they encountered 
in Russia. When the* Russian Legations visited Eogland they brought 
with them their Russian ways. The picked men of @ vation which now 
numbers amongst its sons the expertest lingaists in the world could 
> ae no civilised langnage. Their garb, their gestures, their salata- 
ons, had a wild and barbarous character. The Ambassador and the 
ees who accompanied him were so gorgeous that all London crowd- 
ed to stare at them, and so filthy that nobody dared to touch them. They 
came to the Court balis dropping pearls and vermin.” 

Peter the Great ascended the Muscovite throne, and after a shipwright 
sojoura ia Amsterdam (where he held levees in the “tops” of men-of- 
war, to which sprucely-attired, dainty-fingered diplomatists were com- 
pelled to crawl through wig-deranging, ruffie-crushiag “ labber’s holes,”’ 
or to clamber, fiy-fashion, and with their hearts in their mouths, by the 
oatward-eloping, tarry “ futtock-shroude’”’) the Czar came to London. 
He lodged in quiet Norfolk Street, and received the visits of Dutch Wil- 
liam on the sly. Equally oo the sly be visited the King at Kensington. 
ished for this parpose are in constant operation by | He withdrew in a tiff to the back of his box when the whole house stared 
day as weil as by night, and, indeed, we may almost say that a Light-| at bim at the play. He climbed up to the leads, and looked down 
house is simply the form which a signal-post takes during the hours of | through a skylight of the House of Lorde. He vexed the soul of precise 
darkness. is form, however, is so peculiar ia itself, and is attended | stately Evelyn by the dirt he imported iato the house, and the damage 
by such curious exigeacies, that it supplies the most conspicuous feature | he inflicted ty bis wheelbarrow charges on the trim hedges of the garden 
in the whole system. Lighth , therefore, are idered by them-| of Say’s Court at Deptford. He stadied ships in company with Carmar- 
selves as the most costly, important, and interesting of the objects in| then, who wheedled him into permitting the lawfal importation into 
view, while Buoys and Beacous are dismissed with slighter notice; yet it | Russia of the Virginia which they smoked together. He moved the mest 
will surprise le to learn the amouvt which may be expended even | amusing ecora of et, who seems to have considered bim a mere me- 
on these simpler objects. We read of a Beacon—that is to say, a mere | chanic. He revelled in a river-side public, and sailed bis yacht up and 
dead mark—which cost upwards of £11,000 to erect, and the Buey which | down the Thames. He witnessed with huge delight a naval echam-fight 
tourists see tossing about at the mouth of a barbour may possibly have | at Spithead, aud then carelessly presenting his royal brother, as an ac- 
cost as much as a first-rate town chariot. There is even science in the | knowledgment of his attentions, with a precious stone worth £10,000, 
coustraction cf these tub-like articles, and it is “in its iofancy”’ too, for | wrapped op Jest as if it bad been a tenpenny nail, in brown paper, the 
the Commissioners tell us that the “ best form for a conspicuous floating | Czar took his fool, and his monkey, and bis supply of home-made spirits 
body” has yet to be decided. Another point to be observed at this stage | northwards. 
of the story is, that Lighthouses themselves become Be&cons by day. As| That etrange, dranken, dirty despot breathed into the vast bulk of 
they are always erected in critioal places, and are only lighted up at | Rassia the breath of life. He made the previously inert masse a motive 
night, it follows that the warning which they ought always to give can| power in the politics of Earope. The policy which be planned is re- 
only be given in the day-time by the notoriety of their outline or general | garded by bis successors as a sacred heirloom. Russia has been our all 
structure. and ia has been our defeated foe : but through good report and ev 

This a a very obvious consideration, bat it is not unfreqaently | report she bas in heart contioued firm to her determination of becoming 
neglec The Commissioners remark that fine new stone light towers | 4 naval power, notwithstanding the obstacles which nature has thrown ia 
are occasionally left almost undistinguishable fiom a background of si-| ber way. and of mining or openly crashing British influence ia the Bast. 
milarly-coloared rocks, whereas a little judicious painting would have | The substituiion of the Cross for the Crescent on St. Sophia’s is a step 
thrown them out into strong relief. We ma ; too, before quitting | towards her design, which, as may be seen from her bearty’eupport of the 
this part of the subject, that there is a third p Hn Se condition to be prolonged F occupation of Syria, sbe is bent apon making despite 
provided against. Sometimes it is neither night aor day,—in other words, | the fall of Sebastopol. In Russiaa policy, as in Russian soldiers, there is 
land and cea together are enveloped ia a fog to any light | @ solid passivity which is very perplexing to those who are conscious of 
whatever. To meet this difficulty “ fog tignals’” of various kinds have | ® pro fem. victory, bat who cannot calculate from that the chances of the 
been invented. Sometimes gongs are used, sometimes huge bells are set | future. E political movement of Russia has become an object of ia- 
ol with measured strokes, and now and then guns are fired. At| terest to English eyer. This political interest has even fringed out into 
the Soath Stack Lighthouse, near Holyhead, they bave both a gur and a ~ — one. _ — Brooke, Mr. Sala, and Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 

their respective 











































bell, but they have aleo a machi more ve than either of these of Russian life, supplied a demand which the 
socident, surel, yt nae were requisite. The , however, | instramentse. The rock is beunted by innumerable flocks of seafowl, and | political weight of the Government of the people they described had 
ola sasenem, we trotted across the country, followed at « die- | the incessant shrieking and chattering which these birds keep up, and | Created throughout the length and breadth of Britain. 
tance by the constables and the carriage. I to my old rale of 


which can be beg@d some way out at sea, is found a more infallible waro- 
ing than any signal at man’s command. So evident, indeed, is the fact, 
that the gan has been moved to some distance from the rock lest 


asking no questions. 
Presently we came within sight of the farm-house where the murder 
had been commitied. It was surrounded "7 (at — 5,000 


the 
birds should be disturbed by its report, and forsake their place of 
many of whom seemed strangely excited. but feel a sensa- 
tion of terror ag I looked upon this lawless body. I believe my couate- 


theriog, 

Os 0 qeucral view of the subject it seems to be plain that the coasts 
nance must heve my alarm, for my relative gave me a reas- | of this kingdom, and especially of Scotland, are better guarded by Lights 
suring emile. He then directed his sab to join the men, with di- | than those of any country except France, and that the mp ee Me 

to the rear of the building, aod jumping | France is not very striking, though the explanation of the is cha- | Great 
off his horse, motioned me to do the same. I confess 1 did eo with re- | racteristic of both nations. For many years past—in fact, since the times 
lactance, and when I banded the bridle to theboy, who had undertaken | of the Tadors—we have maintained a system of Lights, and aally 
to hold the animal, I must needs admit I would have willingly dissuaded 


The prevalent impression in Britain is that Russia will} not—as Mr. 
Cobden, with ignorant contempt, expreseed himeelf—be crumpled up, 
whenever we choose to essay the operation, like a sheet of paper, bat that, 

beaten, she bides her time—by diplomatic art is resolved to pave 
the way for the armed demonstration she is determined to make 
one day or otber in the East. Her recent annexation of terri- 


Britain bas no wish for war, though she ehould be victorious in it 
Anything that promises to stave off so costly a calamity, she greets with 
gratitade—and such a promise may be found in the recent e 


extended it, but without iotroducing any comprehensive ple of of serfe. For eome years, at all events, there is very little 
Vokes from eatering the crowd, who, as he ed, gave three groans | management. Whenever commerce aew ports, there new Lights, | Probability that Russia will endeavour ‘o rob England of the Iodian jewel 
for him—a welcome they poured forth with all the vecom of their souls, | of course, were called for, aud “ when a sufficient pressure was exerted” | of her Crowo—sbe will be too busily occa reconciling opposing 
for many amongst them had reason to dread his power. The major took | new Lights were established. The French, on the other band, did very | interests at home. The, on the whole, mild manoer in which the 
off his hat with a smile, and laughingly them, anged into | jittle in this way till about 30 years ago, whea they suddenly took the assertion of ibeir pationality has been received by Russia shows that, so 
the midst of them. Vokes had only a ridiog-whip with him, and this in- | thing up on “ grand, comprehensive plan,” and succeeded in leaving | {at from being able to clutch other countries’ property, she is dubious as 
strument he did not hesitate to use, whea any one attempted to bar hie | ys behind. It is said, however, that our Lights are still ansurpassed in | ‘© the eeourity of her own.—Ldinburgh Scolsman. 
Pread mord’t and yogenats Ise eyen of many. Bat tort and |e incur" the esstrasion at Lighthouses ure riker ie than tte gm 
Tt veo, Go eyes . a we c are thoee 
unconquerable dread of the chief magistrate, who boldly looked them ia | incurred by foreign States. An ordinary Lighthoure, such as may be MB. ROEBUCK AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 
the face, ceemed to restrain them. seen at most watering-places, costs from £3,000 to £5,000, but the strac-| The amusement provided for the people of Sheffield on Easter Monda 
Sepa asoning, tid 0 ae t mene tures of the Eddystone type are, of course, far more expensive. One fe-| 90d Easter Tuesday su 8 vings a: to the 
and several policemen loitered. These fanctionaries assured Vokes that, | pric on the Soottieh coast cost upwards of £80,000. Altogether, in the | ing of a very low It is to be required of a member of Parila- 
after a most lengthened and minute inquiry, they could obtain no clue | several respecte above enumerated, the account of our position is tolera-| meat, under the approaching era, that be shali be able to address 20,000 
to the tors of the borrid deed. bly good. We have not quite Lights enough, and they are not so placed men out of doors, in Paradise Square, or Pot Square, or eome other lo- 
The next interrogated the family—a more intelligeat circle I | as to render the greatest amount of service—a result which might have | Célity of Elysian or publican associations? A Whiifield or a Wesley 
never saw in humble life a See been antict: from the bistory of the system ; bat we make a very fair might do this, for this was bis sphere ; but it was always considered that 
the poor girls burst into tears as told her story... She it was who hed | show in comparison with other countries. @ men must have a very good pair of lungs to the electors of 
last seen the poor fellows now | ing dood ln the adfiining bare Vokes,| The m expend a most elaborate analysis on the claseifica- Westminster io Coveot Garden Market under a ehower of rain and cab- 
after bearing their account, them he should doubtlessly require their | tions and description of the various lamps and buroers in use, but they | Dage-stalke. Mr. Roebuck used to be thought a lat orator. His 
testimony at the approaching aesizes in Limerick ; to this the whole | observe that may be soon superssded by the discoveries | heart was for the people: aud, if his head was vot always in perfect bar- 
family, consisting of the father, mother, acon, and two daughters, readily | of science. The fact is, that, like steam, , and naval architeo- | mony with it, be was at least spoilt for aaything else but a man of the 
assented. vare, lighting also ie“ in ite infancy,” andit fe probable that some new | People, and was either this or nothiog. Bat it was gly te kng cater 
See Rapes Oe bodies of the poor men, aod, when a brother | Light may soon become to the best argand lamp what that lamp now is that in all etates of his lange, bis throat, or the rest of his fragile 
nate RES ut No Eies he povneneny ot Ue having been 0 covers to the old fashioned coal fire. The “reconstractioa”’ of oar Lighthouses | #04 in all readings of the barometer , he was to speak 
ent, magistrate seemed to assent. 


is evidently impending. Among other suggestions, it is 
lnow all was over ; bat my relative again tarned into the house i i 
ar a lag in and ogaia caiaienbe baw the notifications recently issued of impendiog storms might be made at 


oes Lame Ocenia cup * Motes” of oh Sih Gab car morceau eee Ine 
the most prominent Lighthouses as well as at the most frequented porta, | Ot Law our our ote are now 
spacious kitchen. Here about a dozen persons were assembled. The pproac i signalled from , | crying out for a roof over the Change, which a strange tradition wan- 
room itself bore a look of comfort. There was a good clock. The jor oadigh a pee bm gaang yg aha -~ East and the South, th 5 
crockery and saucepans were clean, and ranged along the wall. A goose 


Beacon 
is, however, things really eppear 
ty well managed, and among the most useful of all Lights are the 
tat batching her eggs beside the fireplace. A large house dog, ?er Py lentiog” Lights. Though necessarily placed in exposed and a 
ae Fee be A aad the hearth. It was one of the cleanest Ir ous situations, these Light-vessels very seldom go adrift, while of 
v I~ being wrecked or getting their lights extinguished there is absolutely no 
Moe ~ orpand rent es —— - igi Sdn eu tee joe whatever. eThey are "oot very pumerous, being only 47 4 the 
‘Pa pum- 
Ani “Wit fe neat made of” That ees. — kingdom, whereas the shore Lighthouses are above 350 in 
“ Some linen, »” repli constable. neral t of th it 
«Let us see it, Maloney,” and the next instant the man beld up a | Gommislontrs eheeld: secommend, uv they 6 teottiinead a meet 
ne Se - saturated.with blood. It was now dry, but there was | change in the system of eharhaietraiion, he answer can be given in a 
no mistaking it. . few words—it is the eame answer which has been made in case of 
“Seize the whole family. Handcuff them, and off with them to Lime-| our dockyards, our salmon fisheries, and other matters innumerable. 
rick. You may take my pea if you like it, McGrath, jump up- | There is no uniformity of ry:tem prevailing, no barmony of ions, 
stairs, and, in the little room on the right, you will find two hockey | no well-connected organ'zation, no efficient general control. There are 
sticks. Take care how you handle them, for there is blood and clotted | conflicts of authority, contrasts of rule, and strange varieties of manage- 
brains that must not be rabbed off them ; and now, Mr. Martin, I think | ment, On this head, however, we can fay mo more at present, but it 
ae you,” said he, turning to the farmer. ‘No words! off with | would be unjust to Gans the subject yee onme tstinte to the ener- 
. and devotion of th issioners— ities tb 
“Bat, Major,” ioterrapted one of the local magistrates, “Martin is s | fur ackmowlaloe thet thay wore moel ebly ¢ +4 _ 


sounds, that their tative sb vetity bacott the bearing of 
t e sho a 
Bheticld, under the canopy of the East wind, wher- 
publichouse interest might lay the venue. 
demand was enforced to the last, and as a pre capde nf —4 
disturbing the meeting and drownlog Mr. Roe! ‘a voice till 
their purpose, the result was that he was not hear] on Mon- 
vited down to Sheffield to be made an April fool, and the 
of that borough heard some rough music instead of a 
ap lished orator, as well as a good and able, even if a 
» man. @ can imagine a “Dutch concert’ of kicks and 
thamps, and other noises, being more to the taste of some people than 
an argumentative harangue, and perbaps in the intoxication of a general 
like Easter Monday most people would find a bawling match 
more conducive to animal spirits than a close line of reasoning or a reca- 
pitalation of particulars long known ; but then it should be considered 
that in sach a case there be no “ ?—the hearing has still to 
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fully acknowledge that they were most ably seconded by their Secretary, | D¢ and till it was the accused the right on his side. Mr. 
tenant of mine, and a highly respectable man. , he is—” Mr. Campbell. oagh this was a0 ‘eetley from which they derived _ Roe had, however, @ second hearing yesterday, and the result has 
“ 4 murderer o va bt ‘ pecuniary emolument, they went to work in real earnest. T cir- been that he has been whitewashed by his constituents. 
“ You are misteken—lI’ll bail him—” 


“Faith, my dear friend, you can’t ; and, what’s more, you shan’t. If cod vista aves the jars py A and only They pemeoclly in- 
I'm wrong, l’il take the blame. Egad, Harry, I bave them,” eaid he, | spected upwards of 200 Lighthouses ; they collected the evidence of 
—— tome. “ = be = es the poop outeide a aes of it,” | 1,184 witnesses, cal pane returos from 13 foreiga States. The infor- 

t ae very : » e, yt - ai os eared pri- | mation thus acquired they have analyzed with remarkable perspicuity, 
fally 2a we ssed throu, them. No time, however, was to be lost, and lh steer hn getradion sai Th | natee phage 
oven balers we wen well out of cight of thom, their fenatie orien chewed | noir mens cian cenit nt xslsiaing: flo dene me 


The charges apon which Mr. Roebuck has been drawn and baited by 
the populace of Shellcld are, tbat he waa Induced by a eubsidy for the 
Galway Packet Conqeay to epoca Lord Derby’s Administration, and 
progh bya vited Lord Palmerston’s sympathies to the case of 
the whole 30,000,000 subjects of the Austrian Bangle seneaing for 
litical righta, in preference to the claims of certain ties. In 
phraseol Ser el nd Oa this is called selling the 
Mr. Roebuck was c 


1} — Th arged with selling them twice over. It 
bad | ta Banna we shall have other opportunities of explaining.—Times, April 3 poops, « to have ooo 0 0 oe to ask her td as aay 
the subsequent trial, one of the sisters having tarned approver consideration , and w Roeback is one penny 
(or, as we call it, King’s evidence), declared that abe bad not on! teen, RUSSIA’S WORK AT HOME. or in any meh the better, for the two alleged sale, Both 
but assisted in the murder. Dragged heavily with whiskey, the unsus- The last volume of the immortal History brought by its writer’s mor-| these allegations Mr. Roebuck bas now denied, or he 
ting men had fallen fast asleep, when son aod two daughters | tality, in undiminished pomp of description and sparkling lucidity of dic- | abeolutely denied the first, and part! denied and ay 
stole in with the hockey-sticks (produced in court), and battered out | tion, to so mournfully premature a close, contains a very interesting ac- | the second. Mr. Roebuck says, no doubts, he had 
their brains. They then tied their bodies in a large sheet, and the father | count of our early connection, or rather almost total lack of connection, | left the Galway Company before any was received, and, 
and son carried them to a spot at least a mile down the river, where | with Russia. We read how io Tador times an English ship seeking a| even if that had not been the case, we are not aware that it w' 
they threw them in. A faint pictare of this girl, who now without Gdete-ceeh pormngse to Catag ase Tac attiocd a Bea Demacknashenes have made any difference to bis pocket. If Mr. was of on, 
shrinking described the assassination, and by her proved evidence gave | at Archangel. The inhabitants fied in dismay, but the British adventu-| as no doubt he was, that the Galway line would have been quicker and 
her whole family to the scaffold, I have elsewhere aketched before 


j 


we Geeta Soete Bines, ant Saeined 0 Comment Caeaeanae th 


six weeks after the above scene in the farm house, I was ordered | A Russia Com , bes 

Out with my troop ibn party (6 mennteny OR Only, | believe, with birch ignified 

get ae th me, and I was | erected at Archangel. Thitber during the bey Hol 

Compelled, much against my own will, to see Old Martin, his wife, his | sammer a few ships resorted, freighted Engl 

daughter, and his son, hanged over the gateway of the new prison in | taresand Asiatic and American{prodace, including “ the herb 

Limerick. away e” (which, however, being cursed by Russian 
oes Russian custom-bo the 
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y, or ae. that is his own concern. Many men, after a 
long course of ultfa-Liberalism, have beea led to discover that there was 
more in the cause of their opponents than they imegined, perbaps from 
the simple fact of the cause surviving so many years. All that can be es- 
tablished with truth and justice against Mr. Roebuc« is that be is no longer 
entirely a man of the people, and that even bis confisteacy is not always 
clear. As to the former poiot, we presame that many of our most die- 
tinguished Liberals would repudiate party ties ; and, as for consistency, 
while it is fashionable in foreiga affairs, it certaialy is not in domestic 
politics, as there are various home questions upon whieh Liberals may 
take perticular lines, without looking to their consistency with the Libe- 
ral system of politics. Oa the whole, we do not think that Sheffield hae 
apy reason to complain of a representative whose yee and geoias 
give great distinction to the borough, and whose very failings lean on 
virtue’s side, by representing in a very striking degree the various 
aod aspects of the national character. We are glad, therefore, 
that Mr. Roebuck has been whitewashed by his constituente. - 
We are disposed to take a view of our own of Mr. Roebuck’s political 
eccentricities, and one for which be will, perbape, not thank us. We 
must regard his tendency to differ, to specialize, and to go off at a tan- 
geot, as morbid rather than severely reprehensible ; as proving rather 
the infirmity of boman genius than any iostability of political principle. 
A man like Mr. Roebuck becomes an object of pity when he gets into 
such a mess as that Galway affair, and whea be allows even his dream of 
& United and Constitutional Austria to be muddled with the advocacy of 
petty commercial schemes. We believe it to be more an affair of physi- 
cal ailment than anything else. The greatest and most disciplined miod 
is too apt to despond of its great hopes, to become wearied with large 
views, and to seek present reset and consolation in loce! and personal 
schemes. Besides the patriot’s interest in his country, and the philoso- 
pher’s or the Christian’s interest io the world, a man wants a little prin- 
cipality of his own, if not in an estate, or a circle of friends, or a particu- 
lar stady, in some scheme or enterprive. Hence the pettinesses to which 
the greatest minds bave deecended. Unfortunately great men, or they 
that are ever so little greater than those about them, being objects of 
general regard, become liabie to no end of solicitation and seduction, 
which it requires not only streagih of mind but great vigilance to 
resi 


ist, 

The humourous editor of one of our new monthly periodicals describes 
himeelf as interrupted in the last agony of an epic by the intrusion of a 
handsome young Scotch agent for a Cattle Food Company. That is 
really an every day occurrence. There is not a man with the least in- 
fluence in deed or To word who is not daily beset to use it, once for all, 
for some money-getting scheme, to exalt some institution, or give some 
other lit!le thing a fleeting notoriety. Nay, the bard men of the world, 
wise in their generation, know the infirmity of genius, and conclude that, 

@ man can speak or write divinely, therefore be is an easy vic- 
tim. Notbing is more established than that a man whose true province 
is intellect sbould keep out of all schemes requiring Bpecial knowledge 
aed practical pradeaoce. On this stage be is the sport of stockjobbers and 
every class of mercenary adventurere. Had Mr. Roeback been aware of 
this, be would not bave solé—we do not say Sheffield, but bis own good 
name and his peace of mind, to sach men as the promoters of the great 


Galway folly. He would also, we humbly think, bave avoided some 
other ecrapes. But he is a man of mark still, and a useful man ; and bis 
constituents, if the mob who baited him the other day were indeed 
electors, sre not likely to fad a man who will do them more honour.— 
Times, April 3. 


— 


GLEANINGS FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Tas Orceays Privces at Tus Enciisa Roya Funerat.—I am giad 
to find that most ns entitled to respect speak even with stronger 
reprobation than before of the unbecoming remarks inserted io the Patrie 
on the presence of the Princes of Orleans at the funeral of the Duchess 
of Kent ; and several of very high official station, otherwise not very en- 
thasiastically disposed towards England, have expressed their disgust at 
language betraying such a want of common feeling, and shame that it 
should even be supposed to have pos from a French Minister. 
They are desirous that it should be kcown that it does not express the 
— of the French people ; and even the most devoted Bonapartiats 

m such a mode of strengthening “ their sympathy for the glorious 
blood of Napo'eon.”’ In the secord volame of the “ History of the Re- 
volation of 1848,” by M. Garnier Pagds, I find the following passage on 
the conduct of the Provisional Goveroment towards the Orleans family, 
who bad only just sought a refuge in Eog!and after the overthrow of the 
Throne of July :— 

“ Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, the Dachees of Kent, and the other 
members of the Royal family, greatly moved at the sight of so mach ca- 
lamity, bad given to them (the Orleans family) proofs of profound and 

i *ympatby daring the official interviewe. It was rumoured in 
London that these acts had called forth certain observations oa the part 
of the Provisional Government of the Republic. The English Govern- 
ment declared in Parliament that they bad received no communication 
on the subject, and, anticipaticg all sorts of comment, caused it to be 

ted, through their Ambassador in Paris, ‘ that the hospitality 
shown to the fallen family and to the fallen M nisters was by no means 
of a nature to disturb the friendly relations existiog between France and 
England.’ A note, giving the summary of Lord Palmerston’s two de- 
epatches, was published in the Moni/eur, in order to guard the country 
avy unpleasant interpretation. The Provisional Government 
(continues M. Garnier Pages) had not for an instant dreamed of adding 
eA og prem to the persecution of fortune. Were not the calamities 
wi had struck down the Orleans family sufficiently terrible? To 
strike at them again io a foreign land, to be spying out the consolation 
which alleviated their condition, would kave been unworthy of the na- 
tion, and euch a thought never once crossed the mind of a member of the 
Provisional Government. Quite the contrary. In the deliberations re- 
specting the ex-Royal family, aud their vast property, the feeling was 
unanimous, aod it was this—that those who bad bad the high honour of 
directing the destinies of Franee were entitled to be received in every 
fy of world with the respect dae to the lofty position which they 
occupied, and that the respect paid to the exiles was still a homage 

to France.” 

When we remember the sta'e France was then ip, on the very morrow 
of the Revolution, the constrast is stil! more striking. The person who 
ordered the insertion of the offensive article in the Patrie eeems to be ig- 
norant of the fact that the funeral of the Duchess of Kent was a private 
one, attended by the members of the family ; that the Duchees was closely 
allied to the younger branch of the House of Bourbon ; that ber brother, 
the King of the Belgians, bad married the eldest daughter of Lovis Phi- 
i} 3. that the Dake of Nemours bad married her niece, the Princess 
ja of Coburg, sister of the King of Portugal ; and that the Princess 
Clementine, Gaugbter of Louis Philippe, bad married ber Royal High- 
seh arpben, Napete Augustus, _ — of the King of Portugal. 

peror eon may well say, “ Save me from my friends !”— 
Times’ Letter from Paris, ‘april 1. ; dees 

A Frexcu View or rus Saxe-Cosuros—The D¢bats, in an article 
upon tbe death of the Duchess of Kent, makes the following speculative 
observations, which, notwithstanding their wild character, will prebably, 
considering the quarter in which they are offered, be mach remarked : 

“ It is said that the beuse of Saxe-Cobourg ma: ibly be reserved f 
still bigber destinies, that there exis's in pale «purty cite a ie 
the bouse of Bourbon and to Franoe, which is strenuously eadeavouring 
to bring the entire peninsula uoder the sceptre of one of the Saxe-Oo- 
bourg and Litbon princes. This party is supposed to have contributed 
materially to the events which imperilled the throne of lia ia July, 
1854, and it is positively stated that written proofs of thé plot are to be 
found in certain archives. If this be #0, and if the party ia question 
sball one day become dominant across the water, it is not impossible 
that the bouse of Saxe Cobourg, which fifty years ago was so humble and 
occupied such a small wr in Germany, may unite the crown of 3: 
to thore of England, Belgiom, and Portugal, which it already holds, or at 
least is certain tohave. The house of Saxe Cobourg owes its great for- 
tunes to the Duchess of Kent, whose influence was moet ably seconded 
by King Leopold of Belgium. It is a fact most worthy of remark that 

é house of Saxe-Cobourg bas made its way noiselessly, without extra- 
neous aid, and witboat the corroboration of any startling events. Jt owes 
its acquisitions to the talents of two of its members, to their personal ac- 
tion, their indefatigable perseverance. their untiring foresight, their great 
erm io the art of pleasing, and their scrapalous care never to of- 

= to : eo - hag eh oe ge It is moreover a remarkable 
circumstance that, io the whole of the house of Saxe-Cobourg, 
there is not a single brilliant . Tile house bas prodaced no states: 
men or warrior who ever held a great place in Europe.” 

The above article is aye paws by any of the eminent writers in the 
Débals, but by the secretary of redaction, who it bas often been noticed of 


' 
late years, is made to father manifestoes in ihat jouroal of more than 
aed importance —Jbid. Daily News. —— 

Tue tare Dowacer-Empress oF Russta.—To the eye, “and to ordi- 
nary appearance, the late Emprese of Russia all that the most 
boundless ambition could desire. She saeoet the —— ae Fo Fe 
most powerful of European monarchs. She was berself, in 5 
lady of surpassing b:aaty, and her husband, then the Grand Duke Nicb- 
ola, afterwards the Cesarewitch, was one of the handsomest mea of his 
time for manly beauty and soldierly solidity of figure. For a time the 
Empress enjoyed all the blessings and happiness incident to the married 
state, and the union of the illustrious couple was blessed with # numer- 
ous progeny ; but as years roiled on the health of the illustrious lady 
failed, and at the period when ber husband ascended the throne the 
Emprese’s bealth was fragile, and ber nerves were completely shattered 
by the events of 1825. That was a trying year both for the Emperor and 
Ewpress. Nicholas was unexpectedly recalled to a new sphere and to 
higher duties, 

ith no guide but his own uncontrolled will, his temper, always im- 
petuour, now became headstrong ard brooked no domestic control. The 
Prussian Princess to whose beauty and grace be paid in early life a will- 
ing bomege, and who gave up in ss him ber country and her 
creed, now, in her languid and pallid beauty, failed to command his 
affections, and the Monarch sought relaxation and distraction beyond bis 
once happy hpme. Soldier Emperors, ia the force and vigour of a 
age, with realms to command, are not, certainly, to be judged as ord 
pary meo. There was not a brilliant beauty of St. Petersburgh, of Mos- 
cow, of Kieff, of Revel, or of Nishni-Novgorod who did not desire to at- 
tract the attention and admiration of his Imperial and Royal Majesty ; 
nay, more, there was scarcely a German, French, or Italian beauty witbio 
the dominions of the Emperor who would not bave felt d of bis no- 
tice. Under these circumstances it is not wonderful that Nicholas, in 
the vigour of health and strength, was led as a child, and that the man 
whose frown or displeasure was the making or undoing of his male sub- 
jects, was bound and led captive in silken cords tied by female fingers. 
This was one of the sources of the unhappiness of his consort, and it led 
to that nervous irritation which produced, first, functional t, 
and ultimately ended in logs of health, strengtb, aad life. 

Of late years, too, the Empress bad to suffer from those ungovernable 
gusts of passion to which her Imperial husband was subject, and which 
affected the empire as well as the Empress. Sometimes, from some hid- 
den and mysterious cause, sometimes without any assignable cause what- 
ever, sometimes from private sorrows, and sometimes from public grief, 
the Emperor gave fall vent to his ungovernable hamonr, and then neither 
friend, vor favonrite, nor Minister, nor consort dare ap h him. This 
was a fact well known in court society ; and its influence on the Em- 

ress, as on any other feeble and fragile nature, was most 

er nerves became completely unstrung, and her health wholly gave 
way. Yet in the lest illness ot her consort the Empress watched over bis 
couch with fond and unswerving devotedvess, and never left his side till 
his spirit bad fled from its yt | abode. For this effort beyond her 
strength the good and amiable wife paid the heaviest penalty. She 
never recovered elasticity or tone ; and though more genial climates 
were tried, and the faculty in every country were consulted, it was cn- 
availing.— Morning Post. 





A Scorcn View or Mr. Srurceow anp nis Servi Yesterday, an 
outrage on religion, a shock to right feeling, and an id@ult to the Deity, 
were combined in the scene witaessed at the Corn Exchange. Yesterday, 
the thoughtless, from sheer want of thought, the idle from idlest curiosity, 
the pious from mistaken zeal, the irreverent from sympathy with an 
reverent youth, patronised, by their pi ce, and ded with their 
silver, the man who, with a temerity that inapires the reflecting with awe, 
does bis bigh-banded sacrilege at the altar, and with merry pun and flip- 
pant jeat makes merchandise of the things of his Father’s oes Yes- 
terday, ia this Christian town, and in the face of ite sober terian 
feeling, a a boy, fall of reverend irreverence, and with little to 
commend him beyond the fact that he dare do, in the name of bis Maker, 
things from which devouter men sbrink back appalled, bad the temerity 
—and rightly viewed an awful altitude of temerity it wae—to charge 
for the ing of redemption, ‘ to the reserved seats two shillings, to 
other seats one shilling, and to the promenade sixpence.” Is not the 
high name of religion tradaced ; are not the vital interests of our faith 
endangered ; ig not the public sentiment scandalised by the effrontery 
whicb, ia a ae ee a of a service an exhibition, and of the 

? Soberly, seriously, re we ask 

patronised yesterday’s outrage on the counsels of Him who 

said reproachfully, ‘‘ Make not my Father’s house a house of merchan- 

dise,” whether itis in the se of open and professed scoffers to do re- 

ligion one tithe eo much injury as is done by a single preaching on the 
terms of “ reserved seats two shillings!’ — Dundee Advertiser. 





A Tennietes Oreration.—At the last meeting of the French Academy 
of Sciencee, Dr. Massonneuve read a paper on a terrible operation per- 
formed by him with perfect euccess. In 1855 he had been summoned to 
examine the state of a young man, whose right tibia was mortified 
throughout the whole extent of its diapbysis. amputation of the 
thigh bed been recommended by several practitioners. Dr. Massonneuve. 
however, was of a different opinion. He chloroformised bie patient, and 
then effected an enormous longitudinal incisioa of 35 centimetres (cearly 
44 inches) on the leg ; et each extremity of this incision be made a trane- 
versal one, #0 as to make, as it were, a pair of flesby folding doors, by 
which means the whole bone was laid bare. The periosteum was pre- 
served, and the mortified bone cut out of it with great care. The opera- 
tion succeeded beyond expectation. Forty days after, the patient was 
enabled to walk with crutches; and the diseased leg is now not only 
perfeotly healed, but has lost nothing in length, being only distinguisba- 
ble from the other by a large ecar. The young man is now strong and 
vigorous, and with bis new bone he can ran, jump, and go out a shooting, 
as if nothing had ever been the matter with him.—Galignani. 


Lrivrve TeLeGcrapa-Posts.—Dr. Macpherson bas addressed a report to 
the Madras government, describing the mode by which the telegraph 
wire is conveyed over the Island of Java at a trifling cost. The authori- 
ties use the stem of the cotton tree, 25 to 30 feet in height, which is put 
into a hole in the ‘gfund 4 or 5 feet in depth, the wire being previously 
attached 1 or 2 feet from its upper end. Ae soon as the stem takes root, 
the white ants cease to attack it, while the branches shooting out above 
the wire, do not touch it. A young cotton tree is placed on each side of 
each of these posts, to ace it when necessary. At short distances 
along the couree of the wire are cotton gardens, in charge of the head- 
man of the village, who bas a number of men attached to him to protect 
the posts between bis village and the next one. 


How ro Kriu a Croconite.—The river Indus, in the East Indies, was 
infested by a large old crocodile, who carried off two or three natives, 
one of them being a woman. Its skin was so thick that no ball 
trated it, so some young artillery officers formed the following plan for 
destroying it. They killed a cheep, and io its body placed a bag filled 
with gunpowder and some other combustible matter, to which a long 
wire was attached, with @ ting powder at the eod. Presently the 
crocodile saw the prey and seized it, and carried it to a hole which he 
was knowa to frequent. Time was allowed him to swallow tbe sheep, 
when the wire was pulled, the water then became violently agitated, a 
—_ report was heard, and ap came the crocodile, dead, and his stomach 

own open. - 


Royat Li@eratiry ro Ssrvants.—It is understood that the late es- 
teemed Dachess of Kent has, by her will, appointed his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort the sole execator, and that the bulk of the roperty is 
placed at Her Majesty's disposal. On the day of the fu , after the 
members of the establishment at Frogmore bad dined, a paper (as we are 
informed) in Her Majesty's own bandwriting was read, in which was 
communicated the gratifying information that all the servants attached 
to the hourehold would be liberally provided for, her Royal Hi 
having by her will left £3,000, to which Her Majesty has foosty 
added an additional cum of £2,000, to be divided in seopections rega- 
lated according to time of servitude and position in the bousehold, in 
addition to which the servants will be pensioned on a scale similar to that 
by which Her Majesty’s servants are provided for.—London Express. 


Tus Bupoet.—The 15th of April will bring us the bad If it were 
sure to be Mr. Gladstoue’s badget, 00 ote Oeald hove ant asthtaste te 
character. It would make an end of the paper duty without asking the 
consent of the Lords—remit the war taxes on tea and sugar—koock off a 
peony or twopence ia the pound for the income tax bind the House 
to large reductions in next year’s estimates, in order to take credit for 
the amount deficient. The absolute repeal of the paper duty this gession 
is understood to have been the cocdition on which Mr. con- 








Lords. That he is still Chancellor of the Exchequer is presumptive eyi- 
dence that the stipulation bas been thus far observ@d. To what extent 
bis ardent wishes have been itted to operate on 

impossible to conjecture.— ing Star, April 1. 


Tue Eart or Szarrecp.—It will be interesting to 
Courant and the friends of the chureh of Scotland general 
on Tuesday last the t Hon. the Earl of Seafield— 
bave ever since formation been steady and consistent ad 
the Charch of Scotland—was ordained as an elder in the 
of Cromdale in Strathspey, thus following in the footsteps 
went before him. The attendance was good, and the whole 
solemn and imposing, and in its result cannot fail to be very beneficial 
the interests of the church over tbe earl’s vast estates in the counties 
Inverness, Moray, and Banff.— Edinburgh Courant. 


—_—_—_— 
GENUINE SYMPATHY OF THE COLONISTS. 


The subjoined telegram from Halifax, N.S., dated Saturday last, the 
13th inst., was published here on Sunday morning. 


 Intelli of the bombardment of Fort Sumpter reached this city by 
telegraph this forenoon, and caused a profound sensation. The Legiela- 
tare, which was in session, amid intense emotion, passed the following 
Resolution unanimously : 

“ Resolved, That this House"has heard with deep sorrow and oy of the 
outbreak of civil war among their friends and neighbours in the United States ; 
and that this House, without expressing any opin upea the peints in con- 
troversy, sincerely laments ‘hat those who speak their and share their 
ct should be shedding each other’s blood, and desires to offer up their 
fervent prayers to the Father of the Universe for the restoration of peace.” 





ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORE 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 
HE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
New York, will take place on TUBSDAY, Apri) 23, at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway. 
TICKETS, 66 OO. Can be ovtained at 
H. B. M. Consulate, 17 Broadway. Robt. Bage, Treasurer, 12 Wall Street, 
AND OF Tae Stewanns : 
J. N. B. Middleton.) Exchange Place. C. W. Frederickson, 125 Pearl Street. 
E. T. Christianson, 1 Chambers Street. J. M. Vickers, 99 John Street. 
And at the Office of the Albion newspaper, No. 16 Beekman Street, 
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The Latest News from Europe. 

London papers of the 4th inst. and Liverpool telegrams of the 7th have 
come to hand during the past week ; but their eontents, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, do not possess mach interest. A few items only 
merit prominence.—Thas, we find that diplomatic notes bave been inter- 
changed between the Italian Minister in London and our Foreign Secre- 
tary, by which it appears that Victor Emmanuel will be recognised im 
fature at the British Coart by his new title, King of Italy, Austria pro- 
tests against this assumption, of course; but protests in these days 
seldom stop the current of political events. Ii is of more importance to 
Italy that France, Eng’ Sweden, and Denmark have been prompt to 
greet the new nation in person of its Sovereign.—The Dake of New- 
castle’s nomination to the Vice-Royalty of India—for such the Governor- 
Generalehip may be termed—is once more bruited in sundry journale, 
The appointment, however, eo far as we know, still lacks official stamp, 
though the fact is extremely probable. The Duke’s domertic life is so 
deplorably embittered, and the post in question is so lofty and fall of 
opportanity for an able and honourably ambitious statesman, that we 
presume his Grace's acceptance ie @ mere matter of time, dependent om 
the convenience of Earl Canning and that of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet 
at home. The Earl of Elgin, perhaps, has arrived in the nick of time to 
fill a vacancy. He is reported at Vienna, on bis way from Hong Kong 
to London, having come up the Red Sea by the last Indian mail-steamer, 
acd proceeded vid Alexandria and Trieste. 

It is a carious proof how far and widely are extended the political and 
commercial relations gf our small cluster of Islands, that ore unconsel- 
ously traverses half the globe in seeking for items of domestic news.—Of 
the strictly local, there are but two worth prominent record. Easter 
Monday was devoted in many parts of the country to Volanteer reviews 
and sham fights. Oa the breezy downs in the neighbourhood of Brighton 
especially, various corps, many of them bailing from the metropolitan 
districte, were »ut through their exercises, the grand military spectacle 
having been announced, discussed, and quarreled over, during several 
preceding weese. The result was satisfactory ae respects the proficiency 
and spirit of the armed and trained assistants ; bat the pablic were not 
altogether pleased at the pains taken to exclude them from their share 
as spectatore. The nature of the ground facilitated an unwise desire for 
exclusivenes:, or elbow-rocm, on the part of the commanding-officers ; 
and scarcely bad the gathered multitudes begun to pass judgment on 
the trimmings and equipments and bearing of their several favourites, 
than they were “ over the hills and far away |’ But the newspapers were 
after them next day, though we must leave them, having o'her and more 
serious matter in hand. The Brighton review certainly did not rival that 
of Hyde Park early in last sammer, nor that of Edinburgh in August last. 
—Mr. Roebuck’s pleasant little adventare with bis constituents at Shef- 
field is amusingly described, in a borrowed article elsewhere——The Par- 
liamentary recess has afforded, on the whole, a quiet relief to those who 
needed it. 


Neither has the week been productive of any specially grave events 
on the European continent, though in several countries may be noted the 


pene- | seething and bubbling and ferment that betoken coming disasters. The 


Marshals of France are sammoved to a military council at the Tuileries, 
and the vast Freach army is supposed to be preparing for a campaign ; 
Garibaldi is conferring with Victor Emmanuel and Cavour at Tarin; 
Austria now coaxing, now threa‘eniag the Haogarians ; Rassia alternat- 
ing between severity, and concession, in the treatment of her Polish mal- 
contents ; the Germanic Diet voting a million of florins, to supply the 
federal armies with rifled cannon ; Denmark girding up her military and 
naval loins for a probable conflict ; and even England despatching a divi- 
sion of ber fleet from Malta to the Ionian Islands, to guard against a 
possible insurrection. All thts is very disquieting; and Trade and 
Commerce natarally languish. If the community be depressed here by 
a sense of coming evils, they may have the gloomy consolation of know- 
ing that other peoples are, or soon may be, engaged in the same profit- 
lees struggles. 


Fort Sumpter ; the First Gun ; the First Blood. 

Who does not know that action bas succeeded suspense, and that if the 
Government and People of the still United States might for a long period 
have been charged with apatby, and with suffering their Republic to 
drift towards chaos, no such idea can now be entertained? New York 
hes passed from marvellous indifference to a pitch of nervous excite 
ment difficult to describe. We are no longer in a community lying 08 
their oars and asking listlessly for news. One may imagine a foretaste 
of camp-life. Flags are flying ; drums are beating ; troops are march- 
ing. With the never-doubting confidence that seems to be born of “the 





sented to retain office after the intolerable affront received from the 


soil, sage editors tell us that this is the “beginning of the end” We 
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incline to think that it looks more like the end of the beginving. The | dollars. The total actual debt of the Province, direct and indirect, is set 
overture is played ; the tragedy opens. With moet reluctant pen we | down at 58 millions, The Ministry and the Opposition will, of course, 
record that Civil War is inaugurated between the United and the Con-| have many a squabble over the items. 


federate States of this once happy America. The events that may bap- 


The Legislatures of New Brunswick and of Nova Scotia are stirring 


pen during the conflict will find only brief notice in this journal. There | themeelves again in the matter of international railway communication. 
is a time to rpeak, and there is a time to be silent ; and the pulse of a | The former, on the Ist inst., adopted an Address to the Imperial govern- 
looker-on refuses to beat high even over brave deeds of arms, when the | meat, calling for aid and pledging the Province to assist. The latter 
combatants are connected with each other, and with the spectator, by ties | took a similar course on the 4th inst., though in this instance we mies the 


that ought never to be sundered. 


pledge eaid to have been been embodied in the other—the new efforis 


It matters not what orders were given to any portion of the expedition | being stimulated by tidings from London, to the effect that maoy influ- 
sent Southwards, a South-East gale, shoal water, and the strength of the | ential men in public affairs, in public companies, and in Parliament, 


Confederate defences, effectually prevented the rendering of assist 





to Major Anderson. Thursday of last week was employed in fruitless 


have promised to aid any new and feasible arrangement. 
Mr. Howe, the Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, has also brought 


negotiations between himself and the authorities in Charleston ; and at | forward in the House of Assembly the subject of a Union of the Provin- 


an early hour ow Friday, the 12th inst., the bombardment of Fort Sump- 


ces. It is quietly and properly done too ; namely by Resolation that the 


ter commenced, and was continued for thirty four suecess've hours, | Lieutenant Governor be requested to open a communication with the 


Major Anderson replied with what sp'rit he might ; bat his garrison was 
small, and he was assailed from many batteries. Oo Saturday morning 


Colonial office and the sister Provinces, to the end that the policy and 
views of all may be severally and matually known.—Above all things 


moreover, he had a new enemy to contend with. Shells and bot shot | we trast that both these momentous questions may be set free from the 
bad set fire to the wood-work within the fort. Intolerable heat and sti- | damniog influence of party politics. 


fling emoke rendered the position no longer tenable. It became ne- 


cessary to throw into the eea much of the ammunition, to avoid an ex- 
plorion every moment threatened. The provisions were almost ex- 
bausted, and what remained was salt pork alone. In short, 


Rare Instance of International Sympathy. 
While Charleston Harbour on Saturday last witnessed an occurrence 
that seems to have inaugurated civil war, and while this city was given 


having made a most gallant defence, Major Anderson capitulated, and | up to feverish excitement as to the ireue of the conflict that then and 
received the most liberal terms at the hands of the Confederates, who | there was taking place, within the Legislative Hall of a neighbouring 
could have crushed or humiliated him, had such been their desire. But | British Colony was enacted a scene that, well deserves to be commemo- 


be was permitted to march out with all the honoars of war, and to salute 


rated prominently. We allude of course to the Resolution passed unani- 


and carry off bis Flag.—It is a remarkable fact that no lives were lost | mously, on the spur of the moment, ia the Nova Scotia House of Assem- 
on either side during the engagement. Two poor fellows in the U. S.| bly, immediately on its learning that cannon-shot bad been exchanged 


Artillery were killed however, and four wounded, by the bursting of 
gan employed in saluting.—Major Anderson and his command were em- 
barked on board the steam-transport Baliic lying outside the bar, and 
arrived here the day before yesterday. He has been the object of the 
heartiest expressions of good-will and admiration.—We esbould add that 
Fort Sumpt 
not actually breached would soon have been so, bad the action con- 
tinued. : 

Thoagh the fatare Motley or Macaulay—tbis is the fashiovable guise 





between North and South. The simple yet earnest language employed ; 
the distinct disavowal of all attempt at intermeddling, officious, official, 
cr of any biad ; the spontaneousness of the movement ; and the unaffected 
emotion with which it was received—all thie, we say, gives an origina- 
lity and vatue to this little document, scarcely recogaised in the tumult 


has suffered greatly by the Confederate fire, and though | of events by the “ friends and neighbours” to whom it was addressed. 


Later News from Mexico. 
By recent accounts received in New Orleans we learn the death of 


ander which journalists now-a-days put forth their own opinions—may be | Lerdo de Tejada, a popular candidate for the Presidency, and the almost 
puzzled to say why this attack, so long threatened, was one whit more a/| certain election of Juarez. The roads heretofore beset by brigande—of 


defiance of the Government, than the seizure of other forte, the ousting 
of the U. S. troops from Texar, and the organ/zation of a new governing 


power, Mr. Lincola, with the North at his back, deemed it time to mani-| passage of a 


fest that somebody was burt, and that somethiog was to be done. In- 
deed, if the firing of the first guo, in a military sense, was awaited, 
with a political inkling that its ecto would wake up a slambering popu- 
lation, the success of the Government could not have been more complete. 


which fact Captain Aldham had such bitter experience—have, it is said, 
been restored by patrols to a comparative degree of security. The sale 
, bringing more than three millions of dollars to 
Vera Crus, is proof that this part of the report is correct. 





St. George’s Day ; Church of St. George the Martyr. 
Io theee difficult and trying times, our countrymen will bail with more 


On Monday, Mr. Lincoln issued a Proclamation calling out Militia | than usual ardour an cocasion for rallying round the national flag of 
forces to the number of seventy-five thousand men, summoning the | Great Britain, and for an interchange of good feeling suggested by home 


“ combinations” in the receded States to disperse within twenty days, 


associations. {t is sufficient therefore to remind the forgetful, if such 


and calling Congress together, for a epecial session, on the Fourth of | there be, that the Anniversary Festival of the New York St. George’s So 
Jaly. The response has been enthusiastic. Not only have the Northern | ciety will take place, at the St. Nicholas Hotel, on Tuesday next, the 
and Eastern States tendered to the Administration tens of thousands | 23rd inst. 


more men than were asked for, and millions more money than can be 
required for a long period to come, under any circametances—tbe mar- 


We are requested aleo to give notice that Divine Service will be cele 
brated, at } before 9 A. M. on the morning of that day, in the “ Anglo- 


tial and sympathetic spirit evoked surpasses any previous expectations. | American Free Church of St. George the Martyr,” 44th Street, between 


There seems to be no limit to the offers of assistance in muscle or in the 
sinews of war.—The Border States, on the other hand, mostly refuse to 
contribute their quota ; and Virginia at least, through her Convention, 
has linked her fortanes with thoee of the Confederates. War on a 
large scale is, therefore, we fear the doom of this country, though 
it is bard to say in what section ite ravages will be most bit- 
terly felt. We have mentioned already the contemplated attack 
on Washington City. As a measure of precaution, several of the 
recently called out regiments of the Militia have been despatched 


the Fifth and Sixth Avenues. At some more convenient season, we pro- 
pose to tell our readers the story of thie Church and of its free ward, in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, for poor and afflicted British subjects. 





Brama. 
The theatrical season is swiftly drawing to its close, and the absorbing drama 
of national affairs accelerates the hour of its extinction. 
I regret this for many reasons. The psychological doctrine that “ une idée 


thither ; though even as we write come melancholy tidings that a mob peer me: aneN ,  a to men. The in- 
in Baltimore attacked the 7th Regiment from Massachusetts, on its pas- psa we aw ae pth cay ce Oe parr as ao one special 
sage through that city yesterday, and that a fearful riot with much lose f . a . — 


of life took place.—The burning of the U.S, Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, 
after abandonment by the troops in charge, was also reported, together 
with many another item, whereto we are not called upon to allude. 

In reply to Mr. Lincoln’s Proclamation, or in antic’pation of all this 
movement, Mr. Jefferson Davis has issued from Montgomery what we 
mast consider—looking with foreign eyes—a singularly ill-advised an- 
nouncement that the Confederacy is ready to grant Letters of Marque. 
The feeling in Europe is eo strong against the employment of this wea- 


but it also ensures a very dangerous condition of the public temper. The impulse 
which in all ages and countries has led men to multiply their festivities and 
diversions, exactly in proportion to the gravity of the issues pressing upon their 
intellect and their passions, is a wise and healthy one. Human nature cannot 
bear the unrelieved strains of an absolute and controlling idea, or set of ideas, 
for any considerable length of time—and I wish with all my heart that we 
might be able, in the presence of the menacing events, which grow daily on our 
attention, to anticipate an equally energetic development of the metropoli- 
tan world of amusements. It is very certain that men will be hardly the worse 


pon of offence in any warfare, and the views of the leading governments patriots for forgetting the troubles of their country a little while, each week, in 


on this point were so distinctly pronounced in the Treaty of Paris, that 
this bit of news at least will be received there with great surprise. Pri- 
vateers will meet with very little mercy from the men-of-war of any na- 


the mimic world of the stage. A hearty laugh even is not out of place for the 
philosophic eye, in the times which “ try men’s souls,” since it is in those times 
that men’s souls need to be most vigorous and fresh. And surely the contem- 
plation of all the drama’s grander types, of Shakespeare's majestic visions 


tion, when next they make their appearance apon the track of Commerce; | shaping forth the eternal and supreme realities of human passion, must tone the 


still less, when they are apparently commissioned by a power not yet 
recognised as one of the family of nations. 

The daily paper and the Extra are eo much consulted at this critical 
period, that we should not pretend to detail a tenth part of the disiress- 


"ing incidents of a civil war, were not we restraine@also by a sense of | bis genius, and that the 


brains and heart to meet the stress of bistory’s most solemn moments, far better 
than the daily inebriation of exciting telegrams and passionate appeals and 
stimulating harangues. 

Let us lament then that Mr. Booth offers us now but a single week more of 
which promised us a reorganization of the 





what is proper ander the circumstances. Bat that there is much to be ae aes gone —_ ms iat snaploee of himself end Mr. Clarke, 
moralised over and lamented, as well as reported, is cbvious, when we —s ha agi v- 


read of sanguinary sermons preached to applauding congregations on 


the Lord’s Day ; and find rade intolerance in the streets and an incipiefit 


Such a combination would ensure us all we could ask in the way of dramatic 
medicine for our minds diseased. Mr. Booth, like all really fine tragic actors 
performing the Shakespearian tragedy, needs the contrast and relief of a 


quasi-terrorism spreading themselves, under the dreary disguise of public genuine comic ability, thrown into those humorous characters which the master. 
opinion, so-called. The South was reproached with these things ; let it | dramatist has so skilfully balanced with his nobler creations, in most of his 


Rot be said that the North is obnoxious to the charge! 


The World in British North America. 


grandest plays. Mr. Clarke possesses, as 1 have said, an instinct of comedy 
which, under due restraints, and with jadicious encouragement in the atmo- 
sphere of a really intellectual management, would carry him to the high places 


of profession. W: he launched in the right direction, in compan 
Let us in the first place express ou®sincere sympathy with the city of sis ged Rineman, it would not be possible sor ether ef them long to coeate 
Montreal, which in the early part of the week suffered a beavy loes—not < 


by the too common agency of fire, bat by the rarer “ perils of water.” 
The ice in the St. Lawrence, which had began to break up at an early 


the chaos of mediocrities through which Mr. Booth alone now struggles nightly 
to the surface of his own and Shakespeare’s meaning. What that chaos is, my 
readers may perhaps appreciate, when I assure them, as I now most earnestly 


hour on Sunday morning, became solidly packed below the city later in| do, that rather than endure another evening of the “ Merchant of Venice,” for 
the day ; and through that night and Monday and a portion of Tueeday, | instance, with its actual cast at the Garden,” I would three times listen to the 
the lower part of the town was in consequence dieastrously flooded. We | complete performance of the tragedy of Metamora” by Mr. Forrest at Niblo’s. 


do not read of any loss fof life; but the pecuniary damage— mainly 


resulting from the spoiling of warehoured grain, groceries, and other 
g00ds—is estimated at a million of dolisrs. Nor was “peril by fire” 


altogether absent. On Monday afternoon the Ashes Inspection 


HAMILTON. 
——— 


yauste. 


The operatic season under the management of Messrs. Muzio and Co. came to 


Store, in the inundated district, took fire apd was consumed, | an end on Sunday last,—a violent end we might even say, for the opera of 
4000 barrels of “pots” and “ pearls” being destroyed or injared.— j* Moses,” which was performed on that occasion as an oratorio, with all the 


Sach terrible flood was never experienced at Montreal and along the 


reary details of Sabbatarian respectability, was assuredly slaughtered in a way 


neighbouring banks of the river. Great distress is caused among the which justified an inquest of musical critics and a verdict of “ Wilfal Marder.” 


poor inbabitants of Griffintown ; bat charity is already at work. 


The body has been carried away, so we need not harrow up the feelings of our 


The Canadian House of Aseembly has been discussing, not without a with >t past —— nat ne 
actimonious episodes, the propriety and right of proportioning represen- 2 


tation to population; in other words, Upper and Lower Canada have 


formance of Linda on Friday was a memorable treat, and fully justified all that 
bad been said and written concerning ber interpretation last season of that 


been fighting over again one of their old battles—this time, without | gimcalt réte. 


‘erious reeult—By Mr. Galt’s financial statement, we are sorry to per- 


The campany proceeded to Philadelphia on Monday. The manager's procla- 





Ceive that the expenditare for 1860 exceeds the revenue by 768,000 | mation, and the President's, made their appearance simultaneously. Extraordi- 





nary as it may seem, the latter had the best of it. In consequence whereof in- 
jarious report doth affirm that Messrs. Muzio and Co. have retired into private 
life. In the midst ot scenes of such excitement as now prevail, it is, of course, 
impossible for art to flaprish. Signor Muzic, it is stated, will proceed to Bu- 
rope for the purpose of engaging new singers—Tamberlik, the great tenor, be- 
ing one of the number. It is pretty certain that there will be two operatic 
troupes next season. 

At this period of the year a great number of estimable artists appeal to their 
friends through the medium of the concert room. We have had quite a series 
of entertainments of this kind during the week, and according to present indi- 
cations there will be a generous yield for several weeks to come. The most no- 
ticeable of those which have taken place were Mr. Aptommas’s matinée on 
Thursday ; Mr. Louis Dachsuer’s concert in the evening of the same day, and 
Miss Worrall's literary and musical soirée at Clinton Hall, also on Thursday. 
These entertainments were well patronised by the public, and passed off (we are 
informed, having been present only at the first) in & satisfactory manner. The 
distracted critic's responsibility did not terminate here, for the Arion Society 
gave their third subscription concert at Irving Hall, and put forth a programme 
which was simply irresistible and compelled devotion. The programme 
opened with Mozart’s famous “Jupiter” Symphony, which was 
finely played under the direction of Mr. Carl Anschutz; then came 
a “Thurmerlied” for double chorus and orchestra, sung by the mem- 
bers of the Arion Society; then Beethoven's Choral Fantasie for piano; 
then Nicolai’s overture on Luther’s Hyma (a dreary iteration of contrapuntal 
and canonical commonplaces). This ended the first part. In the next we had 
Wagner's overture to “ Rienzi,” a composition which ought to be played at 
Pairs, bat hardly at Concerts, where the auricular nerve is too much exposed ; 
then a pleasing chorus called “ The Church” for male voices, admirably sung ; 
then an operatic chorus from “La Juive ;” and finally the “‘ Racoczy March,” 
arranged by the cloud-compeller Berlioz. Mr. Carl Bergmann conducted the 
orchestra during the second part, and, we need scarcely add, with excellent 
ability. The orchestra, by the way, was a very fine one, numbering fifty inatru- 
ments, and nearly all the best players in our city. Our readers should never 
neglect the “ Arion” concerts ; they are always good; equal to the Philhar- 
monic Society's entertainments, and at one-third the price of admission. The 
last named Society will give their final concert to-night, at the Academy of 
Masic. Schumann's cantata called the “ Paradise and the Peri,” iias been laid 
on the shelf in consequence of the impossibility of getting soloists. The public 
will lose nothing. Instead of Schumann we are to have the “ Walpurgis 
Nacht,” by Mendelssohn. 

Madame M. Johnson-Graver and Signor P. Centemeri, will give a Grand Con- 
cert at Dodworth’s Hall, on Tuesday next, assisted by Mrs. Clara M. Brinker- 
hoff (soprano). The programme is unusually attractive, and contains no fewer 
than sixteen pieces. Madame Johnson-Griver is one of the finest lady pianists 
in” America, and has hosts of friends who will rally to her support on the oc- 
casion. 





Someta cael 


Fatts and Faucies, 


The University of Oxford has agreed to accept Mr. Jobn Ruskin’s mu- 
nifcent offer of “2 valuable collection of drawings, by the late Mr. 
Turner, R.A. he of P; state that the palace of 
Prince Hugo Salm, in the en-gasse of that ity, has been purchased 





for 200,000 florine, for the Queen Dowager of The Pria- 
cess Clothilde, having been born in March, 1848, has just completed her 
eighteenth year. —The Hon. Mrs. Yelverton is once more to appear 
in a public character, but this time uoder happier ciroumstances. Mr. 
Bentley will shortly, it is said, publish a book written by that lady. 
Mary Ann Bro formerly nurse to the Prince of Wales, died 
a ehort time since at Bet Hospital, in London. It will be remem- 
bered that she wan pogpenes on Bo grees of insanity, on a charge of 
murdering six of ber children at Evher, in June, 1854. The 
Vienna journals announce that Mdile. Grossman, a celebrated actress, is 
to be married to Baron de Prokesch Osies, brother to the Austrian Mi- 
at Constantinopl Our readers will bave noticed the lon, 
dissertation from Admiral Rous on the subject of the Tarkish bath. 
London paper says that the Admiral is, unfortunately, somewhat in 
position of the doctor who declared that ae one of bis patients, 
the exception of his wife, had the most absolute belief in his prescrip- 
are aseured that the private Newmarket trainer of the lot, of 
the manager, will have notbiog whatever to do with it——— 
tori has achieved a triumph in her French perfor- 
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mance in Paris. Mr. Jules Janio all the other critics express the 
most unbounded admiration for her acting, aud do not consider ber very 
slight Italian accent a drawback to the great genius of the actrees. 
Mesers. Dalton ieo-prioters, M , Eogland, have an- 
nounced their liabilities are said to amount to between 
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,000. Mr. Thornton Hunt, son of tbe late Leigh 
who bas recently been on a viait here, is soon to publish a volume 
this country.——_———Punch says that a petition is about to be pre- 
sen‘ed to Lord Palmerston, prayiog of him that the tempore! and spiri- 
powers of Lord ey moe oy My the future be divided. 
the 25th alt., the Right - Dr. Philpott was consecrated 
Bisbop of Worcester.—-——The mail which London on the 3d inst. 
for Bombay, carried £20,000, the first English instalment towards the 
relief of the starving population of Upper Icdia. This vs contribution 
was raiced in less than a week. The pleti Mr. Carlyle’s 
“ History of Frederick the Great’ is scarcely to be expected this year. 
What with delaye caused by bis poor bealtb, and his care beyond 
care in the selection and arrangement of his materials, poet Sele 
ie Ear' 

Rosslyn has permitted the celebrated Roslin Chapel to be used for the 
coreiea of the Churob, acd measures are being taken to fit it up. ne 
Among the forthcoming new scientific works are “ Physical Gognes ? 
and “ Meteorology,” by Sir John Herschel of London. he Pun- 
golo of Milan states that the bombardment of Gaeta bas cost 25 millions 
of francs. At Velietri, in the Papal States, the Manicipality, 
having to elect three candidates for the post of Gonfaloniére, one of 
whom was to be approved of by the Government, have elected Victor 
Eomanvel, Cavour, and N. I Bombay Gazelle says 
that an Indian University has conferred for the first time on a Hindoo 
the henourable degree of Master of Arts, acd Lady Pal- 
merston have beea g the Easter holidays at Torquay aud Tiver- 
ton.————A marr is announced between Lord Churston and Miss 
Caroline Newman, third daughter of the Jate Sir Robert Newman, of 
Mamhbead Park, Devon. Miss M. C. Hame, daughter of the late 
Mr. Joseph Hame, M. P., is about to appear as a vee inja volume 
on “Obscure Texte of Scripture.”——-——The death of the Abbé Hue, 
the great traveller, is now said to have taken place at Pekio, during the 
late advance upon and capture of that place. We were under the im- 
pression that it took place two or three years since.————“ Guy Liv- 
ingston” has been dramatized for the French stage—————It appears 
that in the year 1858 the number of French sbips entering British porte 
was 7010, while in 1859 they had fallen off to 5946 ; in the latter 
year France had 42,000 less tons of shipping thao she had in the year 
1857. One of the causes for i Necceiets is ey seamen, “4 
duced by the im etem on for — 
Tutusville 1 Gants Piao 2 vein et oil in a well of 392 feet in depth, which, 
after being cleaned out, flows now every day of the week except Sunday, 
when it regularly ceases! It is not added whether the iahabitants there- 
abouts are better or worse then the world at large.————— 
Captain French, of the American “ Mercury, bas been ES 
sented wih a handsome silver-moun telescope by the British 
Government, as # recognition of bis humane services in ree 
cuing the crew of the bask Tdas in January last. 


a 
A DROUGHT AND ITS AWFUL EFFECTS. 


e lately been proud to introduce 200,000,000 of our fellow-crea- 

a — fifth * the baman race, into closer relations with the great 
Britiech femily. Our Queen is now Empress of India; a hundred scep- 
tree are uvited in bers; in her Crown disappear a buodred diadems. 
Tbe Ganges and the Indus are as much hers as the Thames and the Se- 
vern. Sbe possesses the triple chain of the Himalayas ; four thousand 
miles of coust ; a vast peninsula unsurparsed for fertility and beauty ; 
ancient and populous cities; eacred ebrines ino le; more races 
and languages than ere known; and traditions ever pointiog to the 
lories of tbe past and the visions of the future. All this the people of 
gland rejoice to know and to feel. Perhaps now and then they la 
momentary mirgiving as to the cepacity of an office in London to deal 
with so greet & multitude on the other side of the globe. Bat we trust 
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to our superior intelligence and humanity to make up for these diffical- 
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ties. This confidence is more than justified, it is necessary ; for Eogland 
must do that which Providence bas manifestly forced upon ber. At all 
events, we may now see the full extent of the vast responsibility. The 
oldest of Indian visitations has reappeared fo all its horrowe, A famine 
of Biblical intensity is desolating the North-West Provinces for 
thousand miles in length. All the circumstances are such as we read of 
and bardly believe in ob-cure annals. Many bundreds are dying daily 
within our knowledge, besides those we know not of. The people flock 
to the cities, and we koow what that means, how they fare on the road, 
and how they are Jost in the crowd. Mothers are selling their children 
or offering them for sale when there are none to buy. There are sub- 
scriptions which, even if ever so well applied, would be only drops fo 
the ocean, but can bardly even reach the calamity, mach less penetrate 
apd relieve it. All this is ocourring in the British dominions; in 
country as mach British as Ireland, or even Middlesex. Other re- 
gions, at tbe southern extremity of the Peninsula and elsewbere, are also 
suffering, where we have not 80 direct a possession and rule. Bat from 
Lucknow and Labore is all our own. What is more, these two cities and 
the lous regions around them Lave been annexed not long ago. We 
bave bat just entered on on. We have — the power of do- 
ing good and evil, and bave now the opportanity of that good govern- 
ment we were ambitious to exercise. India is all ours, and she lies at 
our feet, expecting instant relief 
With the recent experience of Ireland, we are aware it would be a 
eruel hypocrisy to urge measures for conveying the requisite daily dole 
to each one of the starving millions in that vast and remote foterior. If 
the local authorities cannot do this, neither can the Imperial from their 
parlours in Victoria Street. The prospect of a large sufficient assist- 
ance from this country would only add to the numbers that fall by the 
wayside, or that disappear in the crowd, or die by the inevitable pesti- 
lence. All that we can do at this moment is to direct the attention of 
our readers to the circumstances of the country thus visited by the direct. 
because the least necessary, of human disasters, It is the very y garden of 
These are regione traversed everywhere by ten thousand tributa- 
ries of the Ganges and the Indar. The whole of it lies withia sight of 
eternal snows, of clouds ever ascending to the skies, of torrents ever than- 
dering down the hill-sides, and rivers ever rolling along their wide beds 
to the ses. The population is perisbing amid the wasted elements of a 
boundless fertility. In this pees | we find it difficult to imagine the 
conditions which render life so artificial and precarious as it is 
out the East. With us it rains almost all the year ; the 
holds moisture enough to survive many weeks of drought ; wealth is so 
diffased that none depend absolutely on the harvest, and the only result 
of a short crop is some difficulty, and perhaps debt. In India the crop is, 
, the daily bread and the staff of life. If the land depends on the 
rains, a drought is death to thousands. Natare, however, is not 
blame fe this. She has provided a remedy. It is not she that has 
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neceesary 
matter of inquiry, we eball 
mitigate it and advert its recurrence 
—Times, March 16. 
—_ 
THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 
MR. GLADSTONE, OXFORD, AND SOUTH LANCASHIRE. 


Bhrewd observers of the proceedings of the Divorce Court have given 
it as their opinion that an application for the dissolution of one marriage 
is celdom made until another has been resolved on, and that Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell is not more the follower than the precursor of Hymen. 
If we apply this principle to the relations between Mr. Gladstone and 
bis demare and | se, the University of Oxford, we shall arrive 
at the conclusion that a dissolution of png is not far distant. 
South Lancashire already claims him as her own, and publishes the bans 
before the existing union has come to an end. We cannot, of course, 
suppore that Mr. Gladstone has committed bimeelf to a new constitaency 
which it remains for bim and bis colleagues still to call into existence. 
At the same time, it is difficult to understand how the ehrewd men of the 
North have been betrayed into so decided a demonstration unless they 
have received encouragement at least as decided. At any rate, we have 
no tion, on behalf of the University of Uxford or on behalf of Mr. 

himself, to forbid the bans. There is no doubt that Mr. Glad- 
stone bas not received that measure of kindness and consideration which 
Alma Mater geverally extends to her Par'iamentary representatives. 
hah prem used hye once Sues. always elected,”’ and this was a 

jam which often tempted men of ability and promise to give a 
ek wae of those impracticable votes, and make a certain ee 
of those peculiar speeches, which are manna and ambrosia to a clerical 
constituency. 

Though we bave often been unable to agree with Mr. Gladstone, we 
are to admit that by him Oxford has been only too well repre- 
sented.” When he became member for the University Tractarian princi- 
ples were in the aecendant, and where could Oxford be\ter look for a re- 

ntative than in the aspiring young controversialist who proved to 
own entire satisfaction, by a mathematical vey) omer | uniqae, 
that the odds were eight thousand to one in favour of the existeuce of 
the Apostolical Succession in the Church of England? Bat other times 
succeeded ; there was a reaction from this state of things, the days of the 
Commirsion came, and Oxford entered into that etate of tran- 
sition from which ebe has not yet emerged. Instead of the one dominant 
creed of High Churchmen and High Tories, Oxford has become very 
eclectic, and not a little inconsistent. St bits of Liberalism are 
oddly joggled in amidet old prejadices and tries, and Past and Pre- 
sent ere cogent in a never-ending conflict for dominion over the con- 
science of the University. What more faithful re mtative of such a 
fUinep Gan Ep Giatetens could Oo 

one 


Hi 


his own matchless powers of language to reconeil: 
one day arguing for a Democratic Reform Bill, and another 
the continuance of Church-rates—one day threat«ning us 
Tax, and another day k the band of an astoni 


” After a Parliamentary success such as baflies all competition 
the most brilliant orator of the day has been repeatedly exposed to con- 
tests with men immeasurably his inferiors in all respecte, and bas only 
succeeded after expenses so heavy that their infliction is discreditable to 
a learned and scholastic body. 

Indeed, that Mr. Giadstone eite fur Oxford at this moment is far more 
owing to an unwillingness to oppose him in men who coald have done so 
with saccess than to any strong predilection on the part of the consti- 
tuency. Mr. Gladstone is therefore perfectly right, in our opiaion, in 
breaking off his connection with Oxford, with her endiess contests, her 
heavy expenses, and the traditional practice that forb'ds a candidate for 
the University to defend bimeelf, in seeking a coos ituency more con- 
genial and better able to appreciate bis present views on political ques- 
tions. It has come again, the old incompatibility between Oxford and 
the race of tical statesmen, which severed her connection with Sir 
Robert Peel in 1828, and gave her instead the honour of Sir Robert 
Inglis as a representative. He will be a bold man who henceforth 
aspires to the distinction of a statesman and to win the favour 
of the University of Oxford at the same time. 

Neither can we doubt that Mr. Gladstone bas done wisely in looking 
to Soath Lancashire to supply the place of Oxford. He is a Lancashire 
man. Even now, after a residence of thirty years in London, “ his speech 
bewrayeth him.” He is goiag toa constituency who care for nothing 
very much except Free Trade, aod Free Trade is a commodity in which 
Mr. Gladatone is able to satisfy the most exacting. Nor are the men of 
South Lancashire sach equeamish purists as to quarrel with a Commercial 
Treaty for the sake of any abstract reasoning. They are content to take 
goods the gods provide thom, and, if our exports can only be kept up to 
the mark, they will not raise any very formidable question as to the 
means employed. They are ready. moreover, if we may jadge by the 
speeches made at the meeting at Newton in-the-Willows, to take their 
candidate “ with all faulte,” and, ia consideration of bis great and many 
aptitades and excellences, to overlook partial differences. They have 
done in this very sensibly, and eet an example which Oxford would show 
bereelf wise in imitating. 

Still, we cannot help feeling that‘ibe step which Mr. Gladatone is about 
to take is a serious one, both for the Government and the party to which 
he belongs. Not even the preesare of such a constituency as that of Ox- 
ford could prevent Mr. G adstone from certain escapades which have im- 


- | paired the confidence in bim, not only of the country olor, bat even of 


@ great number of sincere though moderate Liberals. e did these 
things in the green tree of Oxford, what will be do in the dry tree of 
Lancashire? If no restraint could hold bim then, what will become of 
bim when all restraint bas been withdrawn, or rather when the spur 
bas been applied instead of the rein? The change is a serious one for the 
Government and for the country. Men were easy about the coming 
Badget when they supposed it was to be moved by the member for Ox- 
ford ; they will be lets sanguine if it is to be the prodaction of the mem- 
ber elect for South Lancashire. It bas not been found easy hitherto to 


le the position of a Minister with that of the representative of a 
very democratic constituency ; but we doubt not that Mr. Gladstone has 
well considered these things, and is determined to live up to the necessi- 
ties of his situation. Itis quite evident tbat if he is playing a hazardous, 


he is also playing a v 
first to the counclle of 
March 29, 


high game, and that no place below the very 
is Sovereign is likely to content him.—Jbid, 
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Ovituary. 


Lapy CaarLorre Bory.—We regret to announce the death of Lady 


' Charlotte Bury, at an advanced age. Her Ladyebip was the youngest 


ield-Marebal John fifth Duke of ribet by Elizabeth Gun- 
and consequently was aunt to the 


and other contributions to lite Her ladyshi 
1775, eo that she was in ber 87th year. She was tw 
Colonel J. Campbell, of Shawfield, and secondly to the Rev. Edward 
Bary. Byher first marriage she bad a numerous family, two of whom 
only survive—Lady A. Lennox and Mrs. W. Russell. By her second mar- 


riage she had two daughters, one of whom, Mrs. Lyon, only is living. 
At the University, Fredericton, New Br 

Charles Robb, M D.—French menti: 
née Choiseul, one ‘ most disti 





~ | be brought ander one roof; and that the 


ithout 
Stafford to the Upper House.—Mr. Ernest lay 
appointed paid atiaché at Paris; Mr. H. J. Joh 
over, to be paid atlaché in Mexico. 


AvMp. 

Taz 42p Rorat Hicuianvers.—We are indebted to a eee 
at Bareilly for the following account of a presentatiou of new colours to 
the 42d Royal Highlanders. About half-past 8 a. m. on New Year’e-day 
the Commander-ia-Chief arrived at Bareilly, and was received by a sal- 
ute of 17 gans and a guard of honour of the grenadier company, 42d 
Higblanders, under Captain Gordon, with Lieuts. Haynes, James, En- 
siga Walter, the Queen’s colour, band, and pipes. His Excellency, who 
had a severe fail from hia horee at Shejehanpore, appeared ia good health 
and spirits, and intimated his intention of presenting the new colours 
that evening at 5 p.m. Accordingly at that hour the brigade was 
formed in the following order, forming three sides of a 
Irregalar Cavalry, under Major Watson, and 8th battery R. A., under 
Capt. Rideout ; 42d Royal Highlanders in line; the Loyal Poorbeah 
regiment, uoder Col. Jervis, and 3d company 5th batt. Bengal Artillery. 
Immediately after his Excellency bad been saluted by the brigade the 
trooping of the old colours commenced, and, escorted by the grenadier 
company, they were pleced on the stand from which the new colours 
were taken by bis Excellency. After a most impressive benediction by 
the Rev. W. , chaplain to the regiment, Sir Hugh Rose noted 
the colours to Eosigne Waiter and Moore, who received them kneeling. 
They were afterwards marched in front of the regiment to their proper 
position, when Sir Hugh, having mounted, thas addressed the regiment : 

“ 42d Royal Highlanders,—I do not ask you todefend the colours 
which I have preeented to you this day—it would be superfluous ; you 
have defended them for nearly 150 years with the best biood of Seotiaad. 
Se arr Ons Be oem to the front should you again be 
called into field—you bave borne them round the world with success. 
Bat I do ask the officers and soldiers of this gallant and devoied regi- 
ment not to forget, because they are of ancient date, but treasure in 
their memories the recollection of the brilliant deeds of arms of their 
forefathers and kinsmeo, the ecrolls of which are inscribed on these co- 
jours. There is not a name on them whieh is not a stady. There is not 
of the world’s Baiory, or with the brightest page of the milllery aueale 

w . , or page mi 
of and, So slen the tad cuonc hve belt ot mew in- 
structive history than their regimental records, years 
the 424 won the honoured name of Royal at : io 


nston, unpaid a#aché at Haa- 





Ticonderoga, in Ame- 
, although only one battalion, 647 killed and pews fit how | The 
ore, 


Gyula, dying’ i. it a ~1h Ke Soaked inh 

o, dying ia the arms of victory, t 

Well might the heroes do 20; the fields of nelour 
‘ring were strewed with tbe dead and wounded sol- 





sanction a regiment wearing a badge if the battle in which 
engaged, ro matter how bravely they might have fought in it, was not 
an important one and a victory. Io the Crimea, in the latecam in 
this country, the 42d again did excellent service under my very 
and distinguished predecessor, Lord Clyde, The last —— in the 
meatal records shows that the spirit of the Black Watch of 1729 was 
same in 1858, when No, 6 Company of the 42d, aided only by a 

of the Kumaon Levy, 4 guns, am fh equadron of Irregular Cavalry, un- 
der Sir N. Walpole, beat back, afier several hours of obstinate 

and severe loss, 2,000 rebels of all arms, and gained the day. 

Clyde bestowed the highest praise on the company that a general 

do ; his Lordship thanked them for their valour and their discipline, 
am sincerely obliged to Lieut.-Col. Priestly for having, on the part 
the 42d Royal Highlanders, requested me to present to them their 
colours. It is an honour and a favour which I highly prize, the more 
because I am of Highland origina, and have worn for many years the tar- 
tan of another regiment which does undying honour to Scotland, the 
92d Highlanders, I bave chosen this day, New Year’s day, for the pre- 
sentation of colours, because on New Year’s-day 1785, the colours were 
given to the 42d under which they won their red plame. Besides, New 
Year’s-day all over the world, particularly in Scot is a happy day, 
Heaven grant that it may be a fortunate one for this noble regiment.”— 
Inverness Courier. = 


bad been 


Proposep Votunrger Excampment.—The proposition which has been 
made to Lord Herbert for the formation of an eocampment upon Wan- 
stead Flate (s portion of Waltban Forest), in Juse, July, and August next, 
for the exercise and inetruction of the newly-formed Rifle Corps in Lon- 
don and its vicinity is as follows :—* That a detachment of the 
Artillery, with a battery of field guns, and a company of the Royal 
=, sbould be ped upon Wanstead Flats, during the months of 

ane, July, and August, with a certain number of spare tents for the use 
of the volaoteers, and that a General Officer, with Staff, be appointed to 
take the entire command and direction of all volanteers of every descrip. 
tion who oy be desirous of orelles themeelves of the opportunity of 
assembling there one or two nights in the week, and learning the duty of 
posting sentries, picquets, out-posts, &c., which they would be able todo 
wishout inconvenience, a portion of them returning to London ia the 
day time to pursue their business avocations. By these means much 
practical instruction might be afforded the volunieer officers and 
without any great cost to the coun'ry, as all they would require wou 
be the loan of the bare tente ; all blankets or straw that might be wanted 
would be getine by tbe volanteers themeelves. The Eastern Counties 
Railway Company bave promised to carry all Volunteers to and from 
the ground (Forest-gate Station) at sixpence per head for the double 
jourvey, which may be performed either way in about fifteen minutes. — 
United Service Gazette. — 





Cuances iy CavaLry Reorwents.—The changes in the different 
Cavalry regiments which are “ under consideration’ are of a very start- 
ling character. They are the result of the deliberations of a Committee 
of officers, of which Sir T. Brotherton, Sir A. Clifton, Lords Lucan and 
Cardigan, General Lawrenson, aod Sir William Russell were members, 
We understand that, amon —_ 
regiments are all to Le at the 
new regimente, the 19th, 20th, and 21st, will be Hussars. We shall wait 
with respectful paticnce for the reasons which have induced these experi- 
enced officers to recommend what, in the absence of such reasons, ap- 
~~ to us to be very silly, or rather mischievous and eatirely uccalled 

derangement of the greater part of the cavalry service.—Army and 
Navy Gazelle. os 


It is said that Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Pennefather, K.C.B., is now visiting 
ta, Solferino, and the other battle-fielde of the late campaign in 

Ita'y, with a view of reproduciog the principal movements in the re- 
views of the forthcoming season at the great camp of instruction at 
Aldershot.— Quartermaster Collins has been appointed a Military 
Knight of Windsor on the lower foundation, in the room of Major King, 
removed to the vacancy in the upper foundation caused by the death of 


to 
»| Capt. Heartley.——The 


force of Australia now numbers some 4,200 men, of which a li:tle over 
3,000 are riflemen, 600 artillery, 350 cavalry, aod about 250 forming a 
naval brigade.——A junior clab, in connection with the united serv: 
has been established at Portsmouth, under the presidency of Sir D. 
Conyngham.—On Eaeter Monday, grand Volunteer Reviews took 
place at Brighton, at Wimbledon, and in various other parts of the coun- 
Acnn, was eanguschy exgintva anes Unkeoene bat 
was or’ em on nance Sarvey, on the es- 
tablichment of the Tithe Commission became connected ‘with that com- 
bs pa Gan Ok tes ae aa Tee of the Bath for his 
vil serv —— One troop only ia the Cavalry Regiments serv- 
in the East Indies is to be reduced.—Late accounts from India state 
that Sir Robert Napier had been seriously injured by « fall from his 


Nawvp. 

Our Navat Docxyarps.—The report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the management of the Naval Dockyards bas been 
lished. It is a sweeping condemnation of the present system. 
Commissioners consider the prerent system of Dockyard management 
very inefficient, and they suggest various reforms with a view of remov- 
ing existing defects. They recommend, among other 2, “that a 
Minister for the Navy Department should be appointed, and should be 

it of the 


held entirely responsibie for the control and 
yards ;” that all the departments connected with y 

proposed new Minister should 
be em to employ scientific and practical men, whenever he 
deem it advisable to coasult them apon inventions and improvements 
naval architecture. Oa a question which has been the aie of a good 
deal of discussion in the House of Commons of late, the Commissioners 
observe :—‘ That a surplus arising on one vote of the Navy Estimates 
should not be permitted to be applied to make good a deficiency upon 
another vote, even with the sanction of the Treasury. That the power 
of the Treasury to increase the expenditare on one item of a vote, by 
applying the moneys voted on another item of the same vote, should be 
limited.” The report expresses no opiaion apon the subject of iron-cased * 
ships, but significaatly remarks that their capabilities have yet to be 
tested. The Commissioners further recommend that these vessels be 
built by private contract.—London paper. 


Sim Batowry Warxer.—Sir Baldwin Walker has suddenly leaped into , 
such celebrity, that@ome account of his previous career may be accept- 
able to readers. He isan admiral in the Turkish service, where he is 
known as Yaver Pasha, and distinguished himself in organising the Tark- 
ich fleet after its destraction at the battle of Navarino. He was created 
a K.C.B. for bis services at the battle of St. Jean d’Acre in 1840. In 
1847, he left the service of the Sultan, and accepted the post of ee 
General to the British navy, an office which he resigned, as was inevita- 
ble, after the appointment of bis assistant, Lord C. Paget, io the post of 
Secretary to the Admiralty, A decent interval elapsed to save 
ances, but the two men eould not act together under the same 4 
Admiral Walker applied for and obtained the Cape of Good Hope atatios. 
Sir Baldwin Walker outshiaes most of our British Admirals at a levée 
by the brilliancy of bis decorations. He has received from the F 

vernment the Cross of the Legio@ of Honour for bis services during the 

ian war, which also obtained for him an English baronetcy. He is 
a knight of the Greek order of the Redeemer, of the Austrian order of 
the Iron Crown (2d claes,) of the Russian order of St. Anne (2d class) 
and of the Prassian order of the Red Eagle (2d clas:.)—Corresp. Baglish 
Pape. 


Rear-Admiral Sir H. Keppel, K.C.B., haviag made up his mind to re 
turn to Eogliand, the Admiralty have complied with Sir Henry’s wisb, 
ani have superseded him. We believe his successor will be Rear-Admi- 
ral of the Blae R. L. Warren, who will proceed without delay to take the 
command of her Majesty’s = the south-east coast of America. The 
Emerald, 51, at Devonport, will convey the new admiral, and thea retara 
with Sir Henry, the Forte continuing to be the flagship on the Brasilisa 
station——The gunboat Nimble, 5, was inspected on the Ist inst. in Ply- 
mouth Sound by Capt. Jerningham, previous to sailing for Bermuda.— 

Victoria and Albert, at Portsmouth, has lately taken 02 
i for 


Inspector-General of H 
in medica charge of Haslar Hospital. 

APPoInrMEnTs.—! : JB Dickson to ; GE to Colossus; 
P Pisher to Panic Lee Pe ee Veeey to imprepeaie 

Proworrows.—Lieuts: W R Busk, C G , and W Arthar, to be 
mapee-h O Suan te be Inapocter- General of Hoopitels and Pileets, 02 
ret 
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New Books. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields relieve at intervals the dullness of the 
pablishing trade ; and one of their recent issues, a thick duodecimo, is 
the Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Pioezi (Thrale), 
edited by A. Hayward, Esq., QO. Does not the mere title bring up vi- 
sions of Streatham, and burly old Sam Johnson, and the Brewery, and 
Bozzy, and the Barneys, and all the wit and scandal that circulated in 
London society of those days? And does one ever weary of the great 
Colossus of English letters? Is he not served up from time to time with 
varying accessories, now the centre of a group of revolving celebrities, 
pow himeelf one of the illustrations of an epoch? Even as the Germans 
perseveringly quarry their great mine of Goethe, and atill find something 
yet to be said or written concerning him—so is it with Samuel Jobnson 
among Englishmen ; he seems to be almost inexhaustible. Bat though 
he figures extensively in this volume, the Doctor by no means fills it ; 
Mrs. Piozzi is not a Boswell. The vain, clever, scholarly, animated, 
restless little woman was not content to pass ali her days gyrating round 
the ponderous lexicographer ; and indeed she lived a long life, namely, 
from 1784 to 1821, after his decease, bustling, ecrutinising, scribbling, 
and jouraalising, almost to the very last. The result is before us, a mix- 
ture of shrewd worldly sense and trivial gossip, observations on men and 
things sometimes worth preserving, at other times not werth the space 
they occupy. There is too much in quantity ; and a decent reader re- 
sents here and there the needless introduction of grossness such as was 
tolerated fifty years ago, but is out of place in this age of veneer. But 
the book is readable, if we don’t go into ecstacies over it; and we only 
refrain from making extracte, because the plums have already been put 
into general circulation. We must however pick out two brief tit-bits 
that tickle us greatly, albeit one is as old as the hille. It bears repeti- 
tion. When the “ plant’ of Thrale’s Brewery was sold at auction—the 
building and goodwill baviog been purchased by Barclay and Perkins, 
ajirm that still sarvives—Johoson, one of Thrale’s executors, told the 
competing bidders to remember that the auctioneer was not disposing of a 
mere collection of boilers and vate, “ bat of the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice.”” How supremely Johbosonian! Our 
other citation is perhaps not quite so stale. Mrs. Piozzi tells of Thomson, 
the anthor of “‘ The Castle of Indolence,” strolling round Lord Barling- 
ton’s garden, with his hande in his pockets, and stopping to bite off the 
sunny side of the peaches that hang upoao the wall! 





Hine Avis. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN ; CONCLUDING NOTICS. 


The place of honour in the Fourth Gallery is injudiciously given to 
Mr. Huntiogton’s life-size and three-quarters length portrait of a lady 
well known in the fashionable circles of this-city. We say injadiciously, 
because the artist has neither done justice to himeelf or his fair subject ; 
nor is the hanging Committee free from blame in thrusting this no. 402 
into so conspicuous a position. Mr. Huntington makes a better picture 
—we cannot judge of the likeness—of Mrs. Hasbrouck, in the adjoining 
room, no. 426, though im this it is hard to say whether the lady be 
within doors or without, a mass of mud-coloured drapery confusing one’s 
view in this respect.—Of other likenesses we notice Mr. F. B. Carpenter’s 
no. 377 ; Mr. BE. Bowers’s “ Jervis McEatee,” no. 394; Mr. 8. J. Gay’s 
no. 410; and Mr. J. W. Ehninger’s no. 413.—Bat the landscapes in the 
fourth room will detain you longer than the counterfeit presentments cof 
“ladies” and “gentlemen.” Among them our pencil has marked for 
approval, no, 338, by Mr. A. D. Shattuck, a “Shower at Sunset ;” Mr. R. 
W. Hubbard’s* Lake Duamore,” no. 343; “The Willow Swamp,” no. 
379, by Mr. Haseltine, which bas in it a sense of coming storm and a well- 
sustained local keeping, though it be epotty in parts and spread out too 
much lengthwise for the material whereof it is posed ; no. 386, Mr. 
T. P. Roseiter’s “ Villa Life in the Palmy Day of Italy,” framed in wood, 
the villa being a souvenir of the French Academy on Monte Pincio in 
Rome, brought pictureequely down to the borders of a lake ; and lastly, 
Mr. J. R. Brevoort’s sketchy “ Evening,” no. 420.—A queer subject, 
which from a distance might be taken for seven acrobats posing, 
is exhibited by Mr. J. B. Stearns, in no. 354, “A Chance Castomer,” 
which represents a party of amateur fishermen, one of whom has hooked 
athark unexpectedly, while another is “ playing” and trying to “ land” 
him into a noosed rope. The heads individually taken are well enough 
treated ; but there is a repetition of attitades, and a want of animation 
that does not accord with so exciting a scene. Mr. Stearns succeeds 
better in the backnied and far more difficult subject, the “ Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution,” no. 546, in the last gallery.—Of the genre clase, 
We pause at “ Eager for the Fray,” no, 405, by Mr. W. Shirlaw, and at 
no, 407, “ The Poiat of the Joke not Visible,” by Mr. J. G. Browne ; and, 
whether it be right or not to apply the term animal paiatiag to an orni- 
thological bit, we must invite attention to Mr. John A. Hows’s “ Break- 
ing Away,” no. 418, whereia one wild duck has taken wing, and another 
ds lingering afloat amid the water plants, with a cleverly-expressed in- 
teation of following his or her mate’sexample. The drawing and colour- 
ing are extremely good, though the grouping might be improved by a 
less violent contrast between the flight and the paddling of the two sole 
living occupants of the canvas—the more so that these are gregarious 
birds, and offer therefore to the artist, either in his middle dist or 





\ mo. 45, both of which indicate his acoustomed carefal stady and faithful 
| rendering, while the former has nothing whatever foggy about it. 
| —Im the landscape line, too, we must express extreme admiration 
| of Mr. J. A. Suydam’s “ Twilight on the Beverly Shore,” no. 462, which 
is fall of charm.—Mr. W. M. Brown’s “ October in the Green Mout- 
tains,” no. 478, is good also, save the clouds, and pleasant to the eye.— 
Mr. W. Hart, in “ Pools by the Shore,” no. 494, is unlike himself, but vi- 
gorous, thoagh perhaps rather cold and Dasseldorfflan and geological.— 
If we notice Mr. Bierstadt’s “ Recollections of Capri,” no. 435, it is to ri- 
| dicale the preposterousness of the frame, whereon golden stalactites and 
| sea-shells are made to repeat the burdes of the picture. This is prese 

ing gingerbread into the service of Art. Mr. Bierstadt shows to far bet- 
ter adventage in no. 493, “ Echo Lake, Franconia Mts., N. H.” 

To this same fi(th room are two historical pictures—the only two that by 
size and subject and treatment can lay claim to that distinctive appella- 
tion. The one is no. 433, Mr. Edwin White’s “ Landing of the Hague- 
nots ia Florida, 1564; the other, no. 446, Mr. B. Leutze’s “ Madame 
Lafayette, with her daughters, joining ber hasband in the Prison at Ol- 
mutz, 1795.” The former represents the evening devotions of the Pil- 
gtims, for, though arrogated exclusively by the New Englanders, this title 
is as fairly due to the Southern religious exiles. After the mancer of all 
Mr. White’s works, it shows a certain largeness of conception and freedom 
of treatment. There is nothing theatrical or namby-pamby in Mr. 
White’s style. He seems to addict himself to selemn subjects from pre- 
ference, and handles them correspondingly. Bat we do not like the 
groupiog here. A considerable number of kneeling figures on one side, 
and ao almost unsupported preacher on the other, can scarcely make up 
a well-balanced composition.—As for Mr. Leutze, he is the most pro- 
voking of ali the Academicians—now tempting one to congratulate him 
as in the case of a fine portrait in the second room, and now to murmur 
as we must do at this ill-expreseed episode in history. Looking at the 
prison scene before consulting the Catalogue, as our mode is, we set it 
down for some hapless victim taking leave of his family when on the 
point of being led out to the ecaffold, so lugubrious and despairing is the 
Marquis’s countenance, 80 joyless are the looks of those nearest and pre- 
samed to be dearest to him. There are proofs enough of the artist’s ex- 
perienced and right skilfal hand ; but the scene is neither agreeable to 
the eye, por quite comprehensible as dealing with the domestic affec- 
tions. 

Mr. Page enjoys so high a reputation among his countrymen, and 
publicly assumes to be so decided an authority on matters of Art, that 
it is not agreeable to find him figuring discreditably oa the walls, upon 
a large and pretentious scale. Bat his “Dolce Far Niente—Italian 
Peasante,” no, 440, is in truth not the work of a master, unless perhaps 
of a master of colour. In this respect he sustains himeelf. As 
we remarked a fortnight sioce, 
of laying io his tints, which frees them from the objectionable 
paintiness that characterizes the modern method of rapid and dashing 
and at times effective strokes of the brusb. Bat bere ail commendation 
must stop. Drawing, gradation, and modelling, there are none ; and 
there is also another very serious fault, on which we enlarge the more 
because it is equally conspicuous in Mr. Page’s large work exhibited 
elsewhere, “ Moses with his hands upheld over the battle-field of the 
Amalekites.”” This fault is the total want of variety intexture. Faces, 
dress, ground, animals, all are one, all earthy ; and this to such degree 
that these Italian peasants remind us of the ingenious Mexican clay 
figures that one sometimes sees, which appear also to bave the colour 
ingrained in them, while leaving no doubt as to their component ma- 
terial. This charge we bring against Mr. Page, in the teeth of a very 
flattering, highly transcendental, and partially unintelligible article on 
his merits and attributes, published in the Adanti¢ Monthly for February, 
wherein he is absolutely complimented on “the superiority of his 
methods which render the (exture and quality and objects apparent.” 
Apart from the distinguishing mark of colour and the distinct out- 
linesy that indicate form, one part of this canvas is as like an- 
other, as are the several spoonfuls of a plate of pea-soup.—But let 
us not quit this room complainingly. In no. 459, the “ Interior of a West- 
phalian Cottage,” by Mr. W. Whittredge, we fiad a more aseured sense 
of air, light, space, breathing-room, than elsewhere in the same clees of 
subjects on all the walls. It is not a carefully finished work; it lacks 
many little trickeries that delight the eye ; and the sole human figure in 
it is rather an abject one—nevertheless it possesses a certain at morpheric 
quality, most difficalt of attainment, that we look for in vain elsewhere. 
Facing you, as you enter the Sixth and last gallery, you cannot fail to 
remark ao. 533, “ Gems for the Market,” by Mr. Frank Howland, a gor- 
geous boat-load of Circassian beauties sailing onward toStramboul, with 
swarthy male owners and attendants all duly bethawled and tur- 
baned. The richness and harmony and variety of the colours herein, 
blended by a bold but judicious hand, contrast most agreeably with 
some of the timid neutral tints around, and still better with certain 
ambitious efforts at “loud” effect through startling pigments. But 
how happens it that the female faces are, almost without exception, out 
of drawing? How could so obvious a defect escape so clever an artist’s 
eye? Too strict an attention to Academic correctness may, and often 
does, engender insipidity ; but it is by no means to be despised. We do 
not remember having observed the same fault in Mr. Howland’s very 








beck-ground, a ready means of linking these two extremes. In other 
Words, the intreduction of a few more ducks, in the act of taking wing, 
would have made Mr. Howe’s composition more harmonious. 

Having made too or three remarks impugning the judgment of the 
gentlemen who marshal into order the various contributions, we are glad 
in the Fifth Gallery to see one proof at least that they can exercise a 
sound diccrimination. Hung precisely where it is, which means at a 
height entirely disproportioned to its size, no. 425, by Mr. Bradford, is an 
able and effective marine piece, which we forgot to notice, when touching 
on these subjects. It is a“ View of Northern Head, at Sunrise, in the Bay 
of Fundy,” calm with a light swell rolling io, and the sun partially 
breaking thrqngh fog.— And let us here remark, without applying the re- 
mark to any one artist in particular, that the American landscapists 
begin to show signs of imitating Atlantic steamers—by running very fast 
into fogs. We could pick out a dozen befogzed canvasses in this collec- 
tion, which may be pretty good for fogs—but is fog worth painting, an- 
lees objects or figures be very artistically eawrapped ia ils mystic 
and misty folds? That it is possible to use this back-ground with 
admirable success, in certain casee, is obvious to every one who 
has an eye for form, or who has amused himself with watching 
how Nature can change her face from moment to moment. A good 
specimen of uze—not abuee—of fog is to be seen, for instance, in a bunt- 
ing-piece by Rosa Bonheur in Mr. Belmont’s collection, a lithograph of 
which bangs in one of the rooms at the Century Clab. Bat when we 
fiod a mist settled down over balf  pictare like a light neutral-tinted 
Cartain, we can’t help wishing it were withdrawn, knowing all the time 
that it has saved the painter a large amount of time and labour, just as 
ae calms give the least trouble in dealing with water, though 

Y do become at last monotonous—We would not be supposed to hit 
thus Mr. J. P. Keneett’s “ The Highlands from Shrewsbury River,” no. 
28, or his “Samer Morning on the Masenchasetts Coast near Beverly,” 


P que young coaple, philandering in the first room under the title of 
“The Rendezvous,” no. 143.—Do you like small genre subjects? There 
are several scattered about that are worth attention, such as no. 505, Mr. 
R. M. Staigg’s “ Reading the Illustrated News ;” Mr. C. F. Blauvelt’s no, 
511, a poor woman feeding her baby and a boy feeding himself, where. 
fore called ‘“‘ May-Day” we know not ; and Mr. Claes’ “ Lost and F: ? 
no. 531, which mothers of young childrea will surely appreciate.—Nor are 
the somewhat fashionable fogs wanting here in the landscape line. Mr. H. B 
Brown manages one well on a reduced scale in no. 529, “On the Sea 
Shore ;” and Mr. J. McEatee on a larger one in “ Indian Summer,” no. 561, 
In the latter indeed we are not eorry to take refuge in the misty haze, 
through which the sun is struggliog to force his way, from the uneasiness 
and dismemberment that prevail where light is permitted to enlighten 
us a8 to the subject. Hewn fragments of wood and jagged rocks present 
an ancomfortable series of angular lines and fragmentary detaile, that do 
not quite accord, to our mind, with the sentiment at which the artist 
seems to have aimed. But Iodian Summer has a pleasant sound ; and 
there is something attractive in a good place on the walle, and a happy 
quotation in the Catalogue from the verses of John Bryant. The picture 
evidently has many admirers, even if we ourselves turn on our heel to enjoy 
a little communing with a singularly quiet, trathfal, calm, unexaggerated 
“ Morning in Venice” no. 568 contributed by that accomplished amateur, 
Baron Regis de Trobriand, who has now shown the public, long familiar 
with his admirable criticisms in the Courrier des Etats Unis, that he might 
justly have caid—when bimself a resident at Venice, where the original 
drawing for this view was made—ed io anché son pittore. -Two or three more 
landscapes are ali that remain to be epoken of, retracing namerically our 
steps. And Mr, Wast certainly deserves a word. We like his bewilder- 
ment of foliage under high light, in “Noon in the Woodr,” no. 496 ; and 











fiad mach to admire in his “Sanset over Jersey Flats,” no. 530. Hie 
clouds may not be quite ethereal, bat they are brilliant ; and the local 








peculiarities are recognised at once as faithfal—Mr. Haseltine’s 


he knows and adopts a mode | polite 


strings, ed, 


lias, and many are the favourite flowers. The mixture of black, 

still mach wors, is scarcely #0 much in favour. Qne is 

tired of that incessant mixtare of black and white lace ; however, black, 

in silk aod ribbon, is still fashionable, aod we have seen lately some 

bonnets of black silk, 
eck. 


“ Amalfi,” no. 512, bas the same welcome touch of individuality. The sky 
is Italian, as is the shore, if the water be too coarsely rendered considering 
the small size of the canvas.—Mr. Bristol fairly glows in no. 538, “On 
the St. John’s River, Florida,” even if he lays paint too plainly on his 
foliage, which, be it observed, Nature never does.—“ Ladies” and “‘ Gen- 
tlemen” are no more absent from the walls of this apartment, than from 
any through which we have brought the patient reader. The best are 
nos. 526 and 560, by Mr. J. Bogle, and 571 by Mr. T. B. Carpenter. 

We have omitted not a few etsof Raspberries and Plates of Peaches 
and Bunches of Grapes and Cfusters of Apples, eeme of which are lu- 
minous and luscious ; bat they are invariably hung below the line of 
sight, where connoisseurs may take their choice, but whereto critics can- 
not stoop. 

— 
A FRENCH HAMLET IN LONDON. 


M. Fechter’s performance of Hamlet (at the Princess's Theatre) shoald 
unquestionably be seen by ta | one who takes interest in the higher 
departments of histrioaic art. At all events, it is a theatrical curiosity. 
A Parisian artist, uorivalied in his own line, which is not that of French 
classical tragedy, essays the most arduous of Shakespearean charactera, 
With the conventions of our stage, with the “ pointe” which, to us, seem 
almost as needful to the play as the words of the text, be bas bad noth 
todo. He goes straight from the book to the boards, and, though 
bly he has received a few hints as to the general conduct of the ad soon 
there is every reason to believe that all his details are entirely the re- 
sult of his own thought. 

His very entrance makes a completely novel impression. After the 
— of pot te eet he gene y ra py nation- 
ty by a on en bair, and carries to jon an assu) 
tion of that dreamy, uopractical look which is scarcely to be asnootated 
with a dark complexion. There is no doubt that to bim the meditative 
element in Hamlet’s nature bas seemed most essential. The manner in 
which he throws out bis an-wers, like one uowillingly awakened from a 

continued abstraction, into which he presently relapses, is adm! 
truthful, and the pretence of madness little changes this manner, veyeud 


the addition of a light tone of irony. 
Throogh the poclenbennee given to the meditative element, the soli- 


loquies acquire a very remarkable character. He bas elaborated these 
at a vast expense of thought, and his delivery is marked by the subtiest 
variations. But the novelty of bis renderiog consists in the spre | 
that the passions intrench as little as poseible upon his solitude, 
and that he is chiefly oocapied with a play of the intellect. The birth of 
his thoughts is more visible than the influence of his emotions. 

The gentlemanlike side of Hamlet stands aleo high in the consideration 
eat and Seer a ay hol the soeaee with the 
of courtesy, qualit: wo js scenes 
player. Thow of our poe who tiene seen him in the “ Corsican 
” will recollect the charming affability with which, as the 
“ Young Squire,” he settled the disputes of bie lent 7. He 
was evidently far above the others in the social scale, but escen- 
sion was 80 easy that it was even more agreeable than equality. 
thing of the same kind 
of Hamlet’s condact to 


y 
several departures from tradition seem to have keen dictated by a spirit 
io harmony with the novel interpretation of M. Fechter. The churchyard 
scene is remarkably pretty, and the disposition of Hamlet and Horatio 


daring the conversation with the graved: is new and picturesque. 
Miss Elsworthy has been e to play Gertrude, and very efficiently 
sustains the part.— Times, 22. 

ae 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


If there is one fashion more likely than all others to keep ite place 
manently in la belle monde it is certainly founces. Again and again 
as their fail been ied ; some bave even gone so far as to assert 
that their reign was over; but they have soon reappeared, in some new 
form probably, but still to be as universally adopted as ever, end no 
, for what trimming can be pronounced more el and becom- 
ing? We, therefore, are not surprised to find the bg novelties, at 
least the greater number of them, trimmed with flounces; and for silk, 
which is now the material most worn, no trimming is so graceful. 
The newest materials for spring dresses are those in wool, woven in 
amall bouquets of coloured flowers ; Irish lins, striped or flowered ; 
foularde, which are to be much worn ; brocade silke ; popline, checked 


with white, maize or groseille ; moire eo with em ered flowers 
and grenadines, and poalt de soie, with w they make elegant dinner 


An elegant dinner or evening dress may be made of black moire, with 
a wide flounce of black lace, at the edge of a wide band of black velvet, 
placed en draperie all round the dress. Quite at the bottom of the skirt 
was a thick ruche of tulle, edged with blonde. Low body, trimmed with 
black lace and ruches. Short bouffantes sleeves. Head-dress :—Three 
very fine wreaths of black or white jessamiae, with gold centre, fastened 
together at the back under plaits of hair, or velvet bows with long ends. 
Almost all the ball dresees are covered with an upper skirt, orgeil of 
tulle, more or less embroided with gold or silk. It is certainly light and 
pretty, but is soon crumpled, and not unfrequently torn. 
Although we are still in Lent, many elegant ball dresses have ap- 
Amongst them was one of white Cambray gauze, with seven 
flounces, worked in a wreath of corn flowers. Round low body, with scarf 
sash of blue ribbon. Berthe, covered with frills to match the flounces, 
and pointed in front and behind. Sleeves, formed with three narrow 
frills. Coiffure, waved bair, turned back from the temples. On the sum 
mit of the head a bunch of corn flowers, with a branch of wild roses fall- 
_ the side. Three rows of blue ribbon, quilled round the gloves. 
onnets have undergone scarcely any change in form during the last 
month ; some of the newest* models are very elegant, and others alto- 
gether as simple. Thus, a bonnet of quilted white silk, trimmed across 
the front with a row of light green velvet bows reaching to the curtain. 
Blonde cap, with a diadem of green velvet bows in the blonde. White 
ged with green velvet. The second, more elegant, was of white 


royal velvet, with a square fanchon of Magenta velvet, surrounded 


with rich Chactilly. Oa the left side were placed two small white 


feathers, fastened together by a rosette of email curled black feathere. 
The inside was trimmed with a bandeau of Magenta velvet and small 
black feathers. 


Bonnets of figured talle are very much worn. Lilec, eglantine, aza- 


thou 
getting sheet 


trimmed with pink silk, which had a very good 





For deep mourning, s bonaet of plain crape, trimmed on the front 
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with coquilles of guipure and tafts of black cbrysantbemams with jet 
centres. Across the forebead, a bandeaa of chrysanthemums.—Many 
bonnets are made of black lace and tulle, trimmed with a bunch of double 
violeta, avd a diadem of violets across the forehead.—Bonnets are still 
trimmed very much on the top, and, as they stand off the forebead, re- 
quire much ‘rimming inside. This fashion, however, we must pronounce 
very unbecoming to some faces. . 

We have already described several evening coiffures, by which it will 
be seen that the diadem wreaths are still worn; but many of our best 
houses are making them mach less heavy in front, at which we must re- 
— as pothing could be more unbecomiag to a young face than a large 

ncb of flowers touching the forehead. very pretty wreath, called la 
Jardiniere, is composed of very small flowers, of various huee, placed in 
bouquets, aod fastened together by a piait of green velvet. Others are 
formed with a diadem of small flowers in front, with a pouff or buoch of 
tulle on one side, and a long curled feather falling over the shoulder on 
the other, fastened together behind by a bouquet of flowers.—We must 
not, however, forget to remind our readers of the new triple wreath, 
which is by far the most graceful head dress that has been worn for some 
time past, and will be soon the universal favourite. 

Zouaves are still in favour, and will contioue to be worn. A new ma- 
terial bas lately beea made, called epouline ; it resembles the Indian 
cachemire, but is mach less expensive. The Zouave is embroidered in 
wool, like the Thibet shawls. The colours are soft and well shaded.— 
Le Follet. 


A  — 
PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF DOGS. 


The English nation are, par excellence, the most sporting nation in the 
world. Horseracing, eteeple-chasing, hunting, coursing, and shooting, 
either the one or the other occupies the principal portion of tbe leisure 
time of our country geatiemen, and also of those who can spare time from 
busin: ss ia the towne. As far as the breed of horses is concerned, a pitch 
of perfection bas been arrived at in England almost unsurpassed in the 
world. But it is felt that, although English dogs generally have a very 
high repute, the different breeds might be stil: greatly improved. With 
this object the late Duke of Richmond exerted himeelf to form a National 
Canine Asscciation, to be beld in London, on a eomewhat similar princi- 
ple to the dog show that was held at Birmingham last year. A large 
number of the nobility and sporting gentlemen cordially supported the 
proposition, and it would, ere this, have been carried into effect had it 
not been for the demise of the nobleman in question. It is now, bowever, 
again taxen up in earnest, and ground has, it is said, been in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis, which, it is proposed, 
shall be laid cut in a similar manner to the Zoological Gardens, with 
suitable buildings for the use of the animals. The principal objects of 
the society are to bring to the highest state of perfection the pure and 
uncrossed breeds of all kinds of dogs known to exist, especially those of 
Eoglish sporting dogs. All dogs bred by the society are to be offered for 
sale to the members ; bounds and eporting dogs to be daly broken in July 
and August. It is also that dogs the propery of members or 
subscribers mey be sent to the hospital to be treated when ill, and have 
advice in all disorders, gratuitously, from duly qualified members of the 
Royal Veterinary College. not belonging to members and sub- 
scribers may be bought and sold under proper supervision. In fact, the 

would seem to embrace a regular exhibition of dogs of the purest 
breed for the public generally ; an annual exbibition of dogs, to compete 
for prizes in the same manner as cattle and borses and poultry now con- 
; to provide a market for the sale of pure dogs, somewhat similar to 
Tattersall’s for the disposal of horses. It pam that ladies shall 
also be entitled to become members, and that they sball have the pri- 
vilege of eendiog their pets for treatment and cure. Members may ako, 
on going abroad, have their animals properly cared for and at to 
at moderate charg:s. Another provision proposed to be introduced is, 
that the associatioa shall undertake the prosecution of parties who shall 
have sto'ea dogs belonging to members of the association. 

Sach are the outlines ot the society which proposes opening up canine 
gurdens in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis. It was originally 
propoed that the exhibition should be held at the crystal palace ; but 

idea been abandoned, because the promoters of the association 
believe that it will be more profitable and attractive to have a distinct 
exhibition and gardens of their own. The exhibition of dogs at Birming- 





bam proved a t success, showing a clear profit of some £500 or £600 
‘add Cie therfore believed tht avery eoosiderabe dividend will be ob- 


some of the highest persons in the 
tronage have been obtained, 


, a it either by visits or donations 
of the jogical Society have, it is said, offered their selection of d 
as soon as the Association shall be fairly afloat and have their grou 
be affection of the Englishman for his dog is as great, if 
that of the Arab for his horse; and therefore the Oa- 
if proseouted with vigour, can bardly fail to be suc- 
is calculated that the profits will be large, on the ground 
as dogs breed three times a yeur on an average, and as animals of 
and pure breeds bring almost fabulous prices abroad, whea on.e it 
owa that the stock obtained from the National Canine Association 


tained by 
realm it is stated 
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tial that the promoters should be persons of bigh character, and 
ing sufficient to command the confidence of the more aristocra- 
portion of the sporting world and of the eo why, when they want 
to obtain a dog of a special character, may know where to find one, and 
thas be enabled to judge of what they ought to purchase. The list of 
patrons and subscribers will be publisbed in the course of a few days. 
— then the public will be ia a position to judge for themselves.—Lon- 


Facge 
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—_—o—— 
A SCOTCH UNIVERSITY “ ROW.” 


The Scotsman describes a most extraordinary scene which occurred re- 
cently at the installation of Mr. Maitland, solicitor general for Scotland, 
as Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen. It that the vot- 
ing for the two candidates for this office was equal, aud that Mr. Mait- 
land’s election was secured by the casting vote of the Principal. The 
learned gentleman was, therefore, + -~ by the students as being, in 
a t measure, the nominee of the Professor. 

Saturday, at the installation, about 600 stadents were present. 
The disturbance soon commenced, first in a very Bavel of noises, fol- 
lowed by the breaking of forms, the woodwork beiog hurled without 
ceremony at the supporters of Mr. Muitiand. Yells, whistlioge, and 
“most oneartbly sounds” were contiouously kept up until the arrival 
of the Lord Rector elect and bis friends. Full vent was ther given to 
the fury of the students. Pieces of wood, peas, ——s other mis- 
siles were flang at the officials, the Priacipal and the Solicitor-General 
coming ia for a liberal portion of the aseailing shower. The former at- 
tempted to open the proceedings with prayer, but at this movement the 
shou! waxed louder and louder, and peas rattled on his face and body. 
P , the rev. gentleman gazed around him as if horrified at the wild 
uproar, and then again made an effort to commence. Bat it was vaio, 
the noise was deafening, and for at least five minutes nothing was heard 
bat wild clamour. At length, amid the uproar, the Principal renewed 
his efforts, and this time with ter success—comparative quietaess 
ning for a short period. The rev. gentleman, however, about the 
le of bis prayer, which was in Latin, having made a slight stop by 
og & phrase, a voice sung out, “ That’s a maxi” [a great error], 
and hearty laugbter mingled with the Principal’s solema sentences— 
sentences which every now and then, too, were answered by “ Amen,” 
intoaed from the ts in the opposing end of the ball. 

Immediately on concluding his prayer, the Principal was about to pro 
ceed to administer the oath to Mr. Maitland, whea, greeted by a burri- 
cane of cheers, a student atieaded Kp his oy and waited 
upon by a law-agent and a notary public, advanced to the desk and began 
reading a eee against the election of the Solicitor-Gearral as Lord 
Rector. The document having at length been finished, it was duly signed, 
&e., and a io the Priocipal’s haode ; after which that geotleman ad- 
ministered oath, amidet ierrific cheers, hisses, and yells, to Mr. Mait- 
land. The new Lord Rector then took the chair, and spreading out the 
manuscript of his address before him, began to read therefrom. But it 
was useless, bis performance was mere dumb-show, not a single syllable 
could be caught for the clamoar. Ceasiog shortly, smiling at the excited 
crowd before him, and dodgiog the missiles which continued to fly in all 
directions, be waited for a » At this instaat, a stadent w 
taken a leading part in promoting the cause of Sir A. L. Hay, said : “ Mr. 

T am requested by the stadente of this University to inform you 
that they hope you will not think of addressing them, as they”—(the 
conclusion ws lost in a sbout of derisive laugbier from the etudents in 
favour of Mr. Maitiland.)—Again that gentleman began to speak, and 





this was beard—* I accept as frankly this protest which you have now 
offered” —when the tamult again drowned his voice, while at the same 
moment a splinter of wood struck him on the nose, and blood ‘lowed from 
the scar. Still the learned gentleman smiled good naturedly. 

Half an hour had now passed with nothing done, and as the excitement 
seemed to be increasing rather than abating, Principal Campbell, advan- 
cing to the front of the platform, with considerable energy exclaimed— 
“| will take other meaos to put an end to this disgraceful scene. I have 
marked two or three gentlemen who have taken an active part in these 
proceedings, and” —(cries of “ Out with them,” “ Expel them,” coneluded 
the sentence.) But the row abated not, and a gentleman haviog whis- 
pered something to the Principal, he said—“ Yes, we shall call in the po- 
police.” —(Great shouting, and ‘ob, oh.’’) The Principal contiaued : “I am 
sorry to say of some of you bere to-day... . your prospects in life are rained 
by the ings of to-day ; some of you not only making use of expres- 
sions of opinion, but using daogerous missiles.””—Io the lall which fol- 
lowed these remarks, the Rector was heard—“ It mast be painful 
to the whole Senatas—it is opeeety ponte to myself—these proceed- 
ings.” He then recommenced his address, and got over aboat a dozen 
sentences, when the tumult was renewed by the protesting etudeats mak- 
ing a rash to leave the Hall.—Principal Campbell: “ Lock the door.’’— 
The College servants, followed by some of the Professors, hastened to 
obey, aod after a struggle, succeeded in their object.—The Lord Rector 
again attempted to proceed with his address, whea the return of the sta- 
dents to the door, with shouts for instant admittance, brought him to a 
stand-still again. Some of the Professors proceeded to the door, and for 
several minutes were en; in @ personal encounter with their roused 
pupils, who at one time two of the learned geatlemen apparently oa 
the floor amongst their feet. Again the uproar ceased for a minute or 
two, and the Rector resumed reading. He had only proceeded, however, 
&@ page or two, when stones came whistling through the windows from 
the exsluded students in the courtyard. Mr. Maitiaad beld on to his ma- 
nuscript ; bat, with a combined rusb, the students retarned to the door, 
burst in, and disorder agaia prevailed. This was too mach, and closing 
his manuscript, the Lord Rector made an energetic appeal to the rioters, 
which had the desired effect, aad the addrass was delivered. 

— 


Tae Eno.uisn Banxavercy Bui; tras Arrosysy-Generat.—The 
Attorney-General deserves the highest praise for the consummate ability, 
as well as the singular temper and patience, manifested by bim daring 
the long and minute examination which the clauses of the bill have un- 
dergone in Committee. It was complained last session that he received 
suggestions and listened to adverse criticiems upon his bill, with a dispo- 
sition to take offence and to throw up his bill in a haff. This session bis 
bill may not have been improved, but bis demeanour undoubtedly has. 
Nobly amending the errors of the past, the Attorney-General evidently 
came to the discussion of the bill with a resolution that nothing should 
dieconcert orannoy him. And well basbe kept hisreeolve. His mastery 
of the subject has been perfect. During the recess he again went over 
the bill clause by clause, and in eo the all. possible-objection - 
anticipating spirit of Jeremy Bentham. he measure has, are 
seemed writtea in bis brain, and he has rarely had to take up the bill ia 
replyiog to suggestions or criticisms. Not eeldom he bas bad a rare sa- 
tisfaction. Sometimes lawyers, and members for tradiog communities, 
have really appeared to be making a “ point’ against some clause or 
other, some provisivn for com; , OF some retent'on of wern-out 
aod superanouated officers, or some injurious method of paying them. 
Then has our Attorney-General risen, and in bis mincing phrase, and 
with an invincible sweetness, pointed out to the objector that be quite 
concurred with him, but that so did not the House of Commons. His bill 
of last year provided for all these things, but these clauses were not ac- 
ceptable to the House, and they had been accordingly altered by him, If 
your mercantile readers are satisfied with the present measure, and th 
it an improvement upon the Bankruptcy Consolidation Bill of last ses- 
sion, I have not another word to say. But non-legal and non mercantile 
M P.’s are rather imposed upon by our Attorney General’s self compla- 
cency, bis condeser nding readiness to give us a worse and imperfect mea- 
sure if we prefer it. We can’t help believing io a legislator who believes 
thus superbly in himself. And we are sometimes inclined to doubt whe- 
ther we ebould not bave saved a year and got a better as well as more 
comprehensive bill, it we bad accepted the Consolidation Bill of last year 
and pasced it in a hand-gallop. It is good to have a dictator now and 
theo, in law-making as well as in war, and to leave your Hercules to clear 
out his stable without being too nicely inquisitive about bis brooms and 
shovels.— London Corresp. ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” 


Mensteun Mooquarp on AmeERica.—Mr. Mocquard is fortunate in not 
losing the confidential post which he has occupied with the Emperor. 
Since the arrest and im mect of Mr. Mirds, every one has been con- 
stantly speaking of his y’s private secretary, common with a 
number of who are more eminent than bimself—in a far d 
way. I did not at first attach much impertance to these re- 

3 ; bat after baviog read Mr. Mooquard’s “ Jessie,’ I understand why 

r. Mocquard should be dismissed from his functions. But it is not so. 
I congratulate Mr. Mocquard for not baving falien into disgrace ; though 
nevertheless to speak the sincere trath, he richly deserved severe chas- 
tisemeant. I will not reproach him for the preteatious preface to bis tire- 
some romance, all cut up into innumerable nambered p: phs like the 

of a protocol ; I will not make it a crime, his having ex- 
bamed from the catacombe of his works this carcass of “ Jossie,”” which 
since 1844 (it is the author himself who confesses i:) has reposed in peace. 
I will rest contented with asking the confidential secretary of the 
peror of the Freach where he learnt the y of the United States. 

Can any one understand the Chief of the Cabinet of Napoleon III. lay- 
ing the scene of bie aovel in the political capital of Peunslvania—Har- 
ry’sburg he calls it--and at New York? He knowsso well the localities 
and the manners and customs of the inhabitants. He closes io, for in- 
stance, the Empire City with gates. The houses are so built that one 
mounts from the sleepiag rooms to the parlours. The railroad cars are 

rphosed into French carriages, in which you find compartmeats 
only with eight seats. A young girl goes to the theatre in company with 
her negro nurse, and seats herself by her side. The manager of the 
Theatre of New York has a private reception room, makes evarybody 
dance attendance upoa him, and gives no one an audience until bis sab- 
ject has been broached by a letter—absolately the tame thing that is 
practised at the Imperial Academy of Masic. Finally, an actress in 
Vogue, on the ~ following her triumph in Shakspeare’s ‘ Othello,” sees 
four negroes ng io hera ain filled with precious objecta, which 
a rich nubob bas sent her.—Tbis is the stuff which Mr. Moequard dares 
to print in the year of our Lord 1861! The Emperor doubtless said, 
the comic poet: “I have laughed ; behold me disarmed !”—Al. 
Paris . 
OccastonaL So_prers.—The floest militia that ever existed was pro- 
bably that of Italy in the third century before Christ. It might have 
been thought that seven or eight hundred thousaed fighting meo, who 
assuredly wanted neither natural courage nor public spirit, would have 
been abie to protect their own hearths and altare against an invader. An 
invader came, bringing with bim an a emall and exhausted by a 
march over the snow of the Alps, but familiar with battles and sieges. 
At the head of this army he traversed the peninsula to and fro, gained a 
succession of victories against immense numerical odds, slaughtered the 
bardy youth of Latium like sheep, by teus of thousands, encamped under 
the walls of Rome, cootiaued during sixteea years to maintain himself in 
hostile country, and was never dislodged till he bad by a cruel die- 
cipline gradually taught his adversaries how to resist him. 

It was idle to repeat the names of great battles woo, in the middle 
ages, by men who did not make war their chief calling ; those battles 
proved only that one militia might beat another, and not that a militia 
might beat a regular army. As idle was it to declaim about th: cam 
at Tilbury. We had indeed reason to be proud of the spirit which 
clarses of Eoglishmen, geatlemea and yeomen, peasants and 
bad eo signaily displayed in the erisis of 1588. But we had aleo reason 
to be beni ful tbat with ali their spirit, they were not brought face to 
face with the Spanish battalious. Somers related an anecdote, well worthy 
to be remembered, which had been preserved by tradition in the noble 
house of De Vere. One of the most illustrious men of that , a 
captain why bad coqniet much experieace aod much fame io the Netber- 
lands, bad, in the of peril, been summoned back to land by 
Elizabe'h, and rode with her through the endless ranks of ehouting pike- 
men. Ste asked him what be thought of the army. “It ia,” he said, 
“abrave army.” There was something in his tone or manner which 
showed that be meant more than his words expressed. Qaeen in- 
sisted on his speaking out. “ Madam,” he said, “ Your Grace's army is 
brave indeed. I bave not in the world the name of a coward ; and yet I 
am the greatest coward here. All these flue fellows are praying that 
the enemy may land, aad that there may be a battle ; aud [, who koow 
that enemy well, canaot think of such a battle witbout dismay.” De 
Vere was doubtless ia the right. The Duke of Parma, indeed would not 
have sulyected our country ; but ic is by no means i thet, if 
he had effected a landing, the island would have been theatre of a 


1 
burgesses, 


Em- | February, 1861 ; and in consequence the said 


| war greatly resembling that which Hannibal waged in Italy, and that 
the invaders would not have been driven oat till many cities had been 
sacked, till many counties had been wasted, and till multitudes of ogr 
stout-bearted rastics and artisans had perished in the carnage of 
_ less terrible than those of Thrasymene and Canow.— Macaulay's 
Tue Prorosep Viapucr at Runcorn —The Admiralty has reporteg 
in favour of the proposed railway viaduct across the river Mersey, a 
Rancora. This viadact, if completed, will be one of the greatest pu’ 
works in Lancashire and Cheshire. It will be the carrying out of a 
project which was first formed in the time of Brindley, more than a 
dred years ago, and bas since been revived in numerous forms and at dif. 
ferent periods. The magnitude and ex'ent of the proposed works will be 
seen from the following extract from the Admiralty report :—“ It is now 
proposed by the London and North-Western Railway Company to coq. 
struct a viaduct, to consist of 300 feet wide each in the clear, and with 
a headway of 75 feet, at the under side of the girders, above high-water 
mark ; and other waterways of about 500 feet more. This proposition, 
to a great extent, mets the requirements of the Admiralty ; but, cog. 
sidering how very narrow the nel of the river is at Runcota, ang 
that the river opeos out above and below, their a must 
—1. That on the south side the abatment be eet back, and the Castle hack 
be cat off to the extent of 100 feet ; that there be four piers placed in the 
river, with five arches of 300 feet span each in the clear, and with clear 
headways of not less than 75 feet each, above high-water mark ordinary 
spring tides. 2. That, in consequence of the narrow chaonel of the river 
| at the site of the crossing, the railway company shall clear away, to low 
water mark, all rocks in the bed of the river within 100 yards of the north 
end and east side of the viaduct, so that the waterway on flood and ebb 
| may be improved. It has been stated to their Lordships that the 
| prietors of the Bridgewater Canal intend to out away or widen the 
on the western side of the south abutment of the bridge and shore, im. 
mediately below the site of crossing proposed, which, if done, will admit 
| the flood and ebb tides to pass more freely ap and down—an additional 
reason, therefore, for the increase of the waterway at the site of the 
bridge.”’— Liverpool Mercury. 








Tae Frast Exouisn Banxers.—Mr. Francis Child was the first 

banker. He was wealthy, and commenced business soon after the Resto 

ration. He had been apprentice to William Wheeler, a goldsmith, whose 
| place of business was on the site of the banking house. He became rich 
| by marryiog his master’s daughter. His bank grew popalar, as it de- 
| served, and, after two centuries, maintains its high position. When we 
| cross the threshold of this Platonian temple, a small share of fancy will 
| transport us to the merry times of the jolly Cavaliers and their 
| king; the shade of Nell Gwynne may be haunting the counter with § 
| money order from ber royal admirer, and Backingham may be flaunting 
| in silks we — great back office. Charlies II. was a bold bor- 
| rower, and often paid 20 and even 30 per cent. for pecuriary accommo 
‘dation. The King’s improvidence ead t the Datch war agen the foun- 
| dations of public credit, and led to the earliest “ ran upon the bankers,” 
| Fortunately they were able to meet all demands, and the panic ceased. 
| —Oity Press, 
Tue Morr. Tartrr.—Under the Morrill tariff all goods passing in 

transitu through the United States have to be examined by the opening of 
the packages; a process that causes endless delay and annoyance, 
There will sooa be a million dollars worth of goods at Portland, many 
of which cannot be removed for weeks, owing to the delay caused by the 
examination. Fortunately the bulk of the Spriog goods ar 
rived in Canada before the Morrill tariff weat into operation, on the lst 
inst, ; for those that came after will be too late in arriving. If we are * 
| at any time liable to such annoyances as this, every body will soon be- 


ink | gome convinced of the necessity of having a win'er, port of our own. 


The Halifax and Quebec railroad movement comes opportunely.— Toronto 
Leader, April 15. 
Tue Wesruivster Ciock ayn Beiis.—Yesterday morning the bells 
of the new Palace of Westmioster played some strange v: Atl 
o’clock—that is, in the dead of the night—instead of contenting them- 
selves with giving forth the single one, which would have been quite 
enough for the purpos:, they struck 37, At 2 o’clock and 3 o’clock the 
bells gave forth the right nambers, bat at 4 o'clock they were again erra- 
tic, and struck 39. On both occasions wheo these extravagant numbers 
were giveu, the striking of the hours commenced before the ordinary 
aarter chimes, these coming in towards its close. It being the Ist of 
il, jer the bells were having a bit of fan with public.— 
Globe, April 2. 

Tse Bisuor or Porrters.—A Paris letter in the Nord gives come de- 
tails of what occurred in the Council of State respecting the affair of the 
Bishop of Poitiers :—“ M. Suin, who had to report the case, proposed that 
abuse sball be declared on the three heads of excess of power, of offence 
against the Emperor, and of troubling catholic consciences. There were 
three sittings of the section of Justice and Foreign Affairs under the pre- 
sidentsbip of M. de Parieu. On the 27th, M. Suia read his report to the 
general assembly of the council and also the draft of a decree on the 
matter. A long speech was made by M. Cornadet, who availed himself 
of the opportanity to speak of Count de La Gueroaniére’s pamphiet,tand, 
though admitting the existence of an abate, alleged extenuating circum 
stances. The Minister of Pablic Worship replied with considerable ani- 
mation. The council then voted the abase in the following terms: 
‘ There is abuse in the pastoral letter of the Bishop of Poitiers of the 220d 

pastoral letter is and re- 
mains suppressed.’ The reason assigaed for the jadgment will state that 
the bishops may address their observations to the sovereign, but not ia 
the form of pastoral letters ; also that the Bishop of Poitiers has publicly 
criticised the Freach line of politics.” 


A Sours American Kixo.—The last letters from the Andes, in Soath 
Awerica, bring a singular piece of intelligence. A Frenchman has pro 
claimed himself K ng of Araucania ; has appoiated Ministers; and bet 
given his people, composed of eavage tribes, a Constitution as as 
many others. The right of succession is established in the line of direct , 
descendants of His Majesty Orélie-Antoine I. In case of his dying with 
out issue the crown will devolve to one of the members of his family is 
such order as shall be hereafter established by Royal ordinance. Arat- 
cania is divided into de; ts and commune:, with amet em 
torial councils, municipal councile, &. The French code is acted on ia 
the kingdom. The Constitution establishes the attributions and privi- 
leges of the King, the a of the Araacanian people, and the 
of all persons in the eye of the law. The King’s real name is 
Antoine, of Tonneias (Lotet Garonne.) He has been jiving tor sit 
years past among the tribes ia the South of Chili, whose chief he became, 
and exercised considerable inflaence among them.— Times. 


Tus “ Cetiar” PorcLation oF MancuesTer.—From a report read it 
the City Council of Manchester, it appears that on the 30th September 
1860, there were 17,478 persons living in cellars in Manchester. 
number of cellars to contain these people was 4,467. In 1854, the cellar 
dwelliogs were more in number, amounting to 4,642, but the people who 
lived in them were fewer, amounting to 16,400, The evil 
to bave increased. The Council seems to be divided in opiaion a” 
how this difficulty is to be met, and after a discussion, a waa cal 
ried simply adopting the report, aod leaviog the eavitary regulations # 
they stood be fore. ‘ 

Exrousion or rae Sistexs or Port Rorat.—M. d’Argenson, te 
lieutenant of police, assembled, oa the 28th of October, a company & 
gensd’armes aad archers, in number about 300, and, with twelve oat 
tiages, a litter, and several women to attend upon the nuns, eet out 
Port Royal. The little army passed the night ia the surrounding 
lages, some. it is said, bivouacked in the woods, where they lighted 
fires. The twenty-two sisters, the garrison whom this host had 
summon, past the night in ignorance of the my money pee 
afterwards they recollected that the dormitory lamps had 
out, a fact without precedent, and ominous of coming 
past seven on the morning of the 29th, as the nuns w 
the choir, where they had heard mass, M. d’Argeason’s arrival 
nounced. He at once firmly, but without avy show of v 
pozsessio2 of the house, for all the keys, and the 
other papers which lay in the archives. 
tierce, he permitted the sisterhood once more to join 
ebip in the charch. The psalm of the day was the tweo! 
Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul,” which, with the “ 
formed the prive’pal part of the brief service. The public 
Port Royal could not more fitly end than with so sublime so 
of confidence in God, so earnest a prayer for the gift of the Spiri 

The whole community, inclading the lay sisters, were 
to meet in chapter. One, Eupbrasie Robert, 

unab'e to walk, six of ber 
, “ When Israel went out of Egypt” 
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good bye, to take a Bible, a breviary, and the rule of the 
on oe TS at’ te Oe ee eee 
ready. The carriages were ordered into the court-yard, and, early in the 


in obstinate . The destinations 
: Rouen, Autan, Chartres, Amiens, Compiégne, Meaux, Nantes, 
; while five me Boor for — a = tone ange — 
not been pre , were to be sent tem y to St. ys. 
og pbaghe; two, they sadly and slowly moved away. The youngest 
jay sister—she who was supposed to hold the place of Charlotte de Roan- 
pex—bad been a professed inmate of the house for nearly twenty-five 
; the oldest bad passed no fewer than sixty-three within its walls ; 
god all had hoped to die, as they had lived, in peace together. Now, 
after brief good-bye, a firm word of benediction from the Prioress, and a 
t’s prayer before the accustomed altar, they parted to meet no 
more.—“ Port Royal,” by the Rev. C. Baed. 


other 
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Homsotpt as 4 Courrier —His connection with the Court was the 
mare, the vexation, and the humiliat‘on of Humboldt’s life. The wise 
always knew it must be so: the world now knows that it was so. The 
King and Court were not to blame for this. It was honourable to the 
King to hoaoar intellectual achievement in Humboldt ; and he paid his 

as well as he could. If the philosopher did not assert the value 
of his own leisure and quiet, how was anybody in a different position in 
life to understand it? Sevans and philosophers understand it ; but princes 
cannot. I know that when Hamboldt came over in the King’s train, to 
the baptism of the Prince of Wales, the scientific and literary men who 
met him were concerned and humbled at the spectacle. That grand and 
noble head was out of place in a courtier train; the philosopher’s time 
was not bis own, nor his freedom to go and come. He who was at the 
bead of the realm of knowledge was discrowned in the | seeped of poli- 
tical royalty ; his thoughts were subject to the beck and call of another ; 
his will was not his own ; and bis ribbons and stars were but counterfeit 
decorations in his case.—Once a Week. 





A Traveier’s Tate ; Prramip or Serrents.—A traveller in South 
America writes :—“ In the savanoabs of Izacubo, in Gulana, I saw the 
most terrible spectacle that can be seen ; and although it is not uncom- 
mon to the inhabitants, no traveller has ever mentioned it. We were 
ten men on horseback, two of whom took the lead, in order to sound the 
passage, while I preferred to skirt the forest. One of the blacks 
who formed the vanguard returned at fall lop, and called to me, 
“ Here, sir, come and see the serpents in a pile!” He pointed out to 
me something elevated in the middle of the savannah, or swamp, which 
looked like a bundle of arms. One of the oy! then said, ** This is 
certainly one of the assemblages of serpents which heap themselves on 
each other after a violent tempest ; I have beard of these, but have never 
seen any ; let us proceed cautiously, and not go too near.” We were 
within twenty paces of it; the terror of our horses prevented our 
nearer approach, to which none of us were inclined. On a sudden, the 
pyramid mass became agitated ; horrible hiseiags issued from it. 
sands of sogeete, seen spirally on each other, shot forth out of their 
circle their heads, and presented their enormous darts and fiery 
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were recently exbibited at the Royal Institation by Dr. Fraokisod, it 
has that water is not so colourless as might be supposed. 
A tin tube, fifteen inebes long and three 


e 
stratam of water were seen to have had a greenish blue colour, commu- 
found to vary from a pure green up to 
a blue, ons fo the purity of the water. It is thus evident that the 
very appreciable ; for, in a thickness of only fifteen 
feet, it exhibits a very considerable amount. There is, therefore, no 
difficulty in comprehending the fact that, in looking through a deeper 
stratum, as we see in the Swies lakes, and in the waters which we 


bave around our own shares, this colour of water is in reality very con- 
siderable. 


Eycroacuine Srmir or raz House or Commons.—The truth is that the 
Houee of Commons by a succession of encroachments is possessing i/self, 
— bat —- of almost all the fanctions of the Executive. I: lends 
a ready ear to all grievances, and concludes prima facié that the com- 
plaints against public boards and departments bave truth and reason on 
their side. Formerly the onus probandi used to be on the member who 
wey the department, Now it is on the Minister who presides over 
it. tape never had such a terrible time of it, and must be ina 
chronic state of terror of the House of Commons, This new assumption 
of Executive duties and responsibilities may or may not be a good thing 
for the country. About this there may be a ques:ion. #But there can be 
Ro disputing the fact that the disposition to meddle io matters of admi- 
nistration makes huge irroads upon the time of the House of Commons, 
It narrows every session the period available for legislative deliberation, 
and mast ere long lead to a sub-division of labour, unless the House is 
to fall hopelessly in arrears with its own proper and exclasive work. 


A Queer Lot.—The most curiously-assorted art-collection which this 
age bas witnessed woald seem, by-the-way, to be the eculptare placed in 
the Egyptian Hall—about which there is nothing Egyptian—in the Man- 
sion House. The General Purposes Committee ef the Common Council 
have spent, since 1852, no less than £7,930 in works of art for the deco- 
rations of the Municipal Palace. All , say we, te the City for its 
munificent liberality ; bat was there ever each an us mediey 
of subjects as they bave brought ? There isa statue of “ Sar- 

lus,” one of “ Britomart,” o' of “ Caractacus,” “ Alexande: 
the Great,” “ Alastor,” “ Egeria,” “ Comus,”’ “ Hermione,” “ King Lear,”’ 
“ Ill Penseroso,” “ Timon of Atbens,” and “ The Faithful Shepherdess.” 
Bat where is “ Jack the Giant Killer?’ where are “ Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogene?” where is “King Lad” or “Gay, Earl of War- 
wick? However, we suppose that we must not look the gift horse_in the 
mouth, or quarrel with an arrangement which has distributed a sum of 


—— 


nearly eight thousand among British scalptors of such acknow- 
eminence as Baily, Foley, Thrapp, Durham, Weekes, Wyon, West- 
macott, M‘Dowell, and Miss Durant.— IU. News. 


Mrs. Gore's Wut.—The will of Mrs. Gore, the novelist, bas been 
Proved by her son, Mr. A. F. W. Gore. 
,000. Mrs. Gore also 


bh 
-_ 
- 


mother’s | Where no other method would bave been of any avail. The 


Saracenica. It ie, no doubt, a product of industry of the Sicilian Saracens 
from the twelfth century. The second smaller wrapper, of a beautifully- 
sae SS has been traced to Byzantine ind ; the 

ek inscri woven into the silk texture make it probable that the 
staff was manufactured in the imperial gymnasium at Byzantium, in the 


,| tenth century. 





Cbess. 


PROBLEM No. 640. By B. W. F. 








White to play, and checkmate in four moves, 


SoLcrtion To Prospiem No. 639. 


1 Pik Rte | PweQEs 

3 B to Q B 6 checkmate, —— 

To Corresronpents.—A. F. It was not at Mr. Dwight’s request that the 

match between him and Mr. Leonard was led, but at the expressed wish 

of Mr. Leonard himself, owing firstly, to the inordinate length of time consumed 

by his opponent on some of his moves, and secondly, to ee OMY, 
'y- 


private nature which do not concern the Chess-playing comm: 





TOURNAMENT OF THE MANCHESTER CHESS CLUB. 


The following admirably conducted parti between Messrs. Horwitz and Pin- 
dar, being their first contest in the tournay now pending at the 


Mancheste: 
Club, came off last Saturday. To say that the in question has points of 
mark beyond that of any other hitherto occurring in series of matches, 
would be faint praise. Suffice it to say that, while Mr. Pindar, whose steadi- 





ness and skill may be always relied upon, on the present occasion to 
exceed , Mr. Horwitz gave promise of a renewal of rare attributes 
for which he was in years gone by so justly celebrated.— Manchester Guardian. 

White (H.) Black (P.) White (H.) Black (P.) 
1PtK4 PtK3 Boman QtoK 
2PwKB4 pean 30 py J 2 B to Kt 4 ch 
3 PtoK5 PweQB4 31 K to BtoK Kt5 
4 KttoK BS Sak $2 KttoK3 B tks Kt 
eeuaae KttoR 3 33 Q tks B gtees 
6 PtoQBs gtog Ses 3% K ROB wKR4 
7QKtwR3 PtKB3 35 KRtB4 PtoK Kt4 
Ft . t5 $3 & 36 RtoK B2(e) PtoQ5 
232 BtoK?2 37 P tks P R tks 
10 B tks Kt P tks B Sao ge 4 
ll KttoQB2 Castles K R 39 RtwoQ2 wae 
12 Pw Q3 KttoK B2 40 Rtks R P tks R 
13 Castles PtoQB 5 disch | 41 Rto Kt? BtoK7 
4 Bw KS Ptks QP 42 PtoK Kt3 toR8 ch 
16 QasP Que Ba 43 Kt0Q2 o9acr 
16 K Rto K (a) tks P 44 PtoRS to B8 
17 P tks P Kt tks P 45 K to B3 coh 
18 Kt tks Kt iy ry 46 Qt K 8 ch K to Kt 2 
19 BtksQRP toB2 47 Qto K 7ch K to Kt3 
20 Bto B2 dad FY! 48 BR tks P gu sse 
21 K tks BR beat J ?, 49 K to Kt2 teK RS 
22 Rto K Kt (c) toK4 732530 KtoB3 
23 KttoK 3 PtoKs 51 Rto B2ch K to Kt2 
-8reyx Bto K Kkt4 52 mg te Kto Kt3 
25 Kte K 2 a 53 Qto Bib ch KtoR3 
2 KtoQ2 twK3 54 Qto BS ch K’toR4 
HESS FS Rw gm 55 PtoKt4ch QtksP 
2PtwoQKts BtKB3 56 Qto B7 ch 

Black resigns (g) 





a) Thus far both players have shown an entire 
endeavours to preserve each for himself a position impregnable to attack. 
Now, however, they join at A settlement of which will in- 
volve many bard knocks. Mr. Pindar, it will be observed, relies upon the con- 
centration of his pawns in the centre of the board, while Mr. Horwitz risks al- 
most everything to clear the road for the advance and promotion of a pet pawn 
at his extreme left.—(b) The attack founded upon this sacrifice is Certain! 
well conceived, and ite its unsuccessful issue, we are by no means 
to pronounce {t unsound.—(c) We are inclined to believe that any 
would have cost White the game. The difficulties under which the 
now are intense ; the nicest discrimination as well as the greatest fore- 
thought being eee step —(d) On the termination of the game Mr. 


5 
2 
i 
5 


tinue ‘ R2, on winning queen or 
—(g) Mr. P.’s magnificent attack having 
ninth move has at len suffered ; checkmate being now 


collapse 
in a very few moves. play thronghout this has been so on both 
sides that we forbear from an Gained ob olliden aah contend it asa 
whole to the study ot our anal readers. 





Srecrres or Sotan Metats: tae Sun AnaLyzep!—When metals are 
consumed by fire, it has been discovered that each, in its vapour, mani- 
fests the presence af a epecial spectrum (epirit or ghost, as it were, of the 
departed metal,) whereby the nature of the metal may with certainty be 
recognized : not only co, but that, although mixed with the vapours of 
other metals, a remains perfectly distinguishable from every 
otber. The variously-col d lights produced combustion of the 
metals are paseed through a glass 
a white screen, on which “ magi 
which never vary for each metal. 





In this way it is said to have been as- 
certained, by two associated Germen chemists at Heidelberg, not only 
that metallic vapours exist in the solar atmosphere, but what these ac- 
tually are,—namely, iron, nickel, sodium, magnesium, and others of the 

y baees commen to the globe on which we live! Should there 
no unperceived source of error or illusion in this, here is the way toa 
wonderful revelation of mysteries! The purity or impurity of 

it is said, has thus been ascertained under 


= 


a ea ae. A new metal, or metal with new 
tram, has already been discovered in a spring of water, and 
been , although it took several tons of water to 





alread. 
the ent 
which 





useum, 
e earliest complete texts of 
“ Love’s Labour Lost,” “Richard the Second,” the “First Part of King 
Heary the Fourth,” “Richard the Third,” “Titus Andromicus,” or 
“ Hamlet,” not to mentioa numerous other editions of less importance, 
such as the first impression of the sketch of “ The M Wives of Wind- 
sor,” and later editions of some of the other playa. —. 


Puorocrarus or Deracen Wrrrinc.—A fac-simile of a MS. has been 
re-produced phot ically by M. Silvy. It was the “ Sforza Manu- 
script.” Not only is the copy more legible than the original, but certain 
which could not be deciphered on the old ment bave been 
rotnally revived ; and this is particularly visible on the last page, where 
4 note, written in German under the signature, has become both visible 
and legible, while there is not a trace of it left on the original. M. Fi- 
gales, who mentions this circumstance in the Presse, explains it as fol- 
ws :— During the photographic process, the brilliant and 
ts of the parchment reflect light much better than those where the ink 
been deposited. However colourless it may appear, the ink has not 
lost its anti-photogenic qualities, opposed to the photogenic ones of the 
parchment ; and, thanks to this opposition, black characters may be ob- 
tained on the sensitive surface, in return for much paler ones on the ori- 
ginal.” —Galignani. 


# GroLoecy v. SuGaR-REFiNING.—Last month, in the vicinity of Techerni- 
goff, the plete skel of a ter mammoth happened to be dis- 
covered by the serfs on a noblemaa’s esiate. Uafortunately for the more 
scientific pepe ofa ogist, a sugar-refinery was in fall play in the 
adjoining village, and the animal, which would have been the treasure 
of any museum, found a second grave in red-hot cauldrons of a modern 
manufactory. A remarkable fate, indeed, to be Growned five thousand 
a ago, and now burned! One tooth only, but that in size worthy of 
ts former possessor, remains a unique memorial of his past 

and has fortunately found its way into the Imperial Museam of Moscow. 
—Letter from Petersburgh. 








—— 








SPRING FASHIONS. 

pene Mek a = en yee ep we! bene — 

customers in New York and through country, 
South, thal they keep constantly on hand the most elegant stock 
Dresses, Mantillas, Lingeries, Zouaves, Caps, 
all novelties for ladies’ toilettes. 
dames VIRFOLET are enabled to secure, at any time, the most refined French 
fashions, which they offer at moderate prices, at their well-known house, 
No, 5 Clinton Place, (near Broadway,) New York. 





STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYING BSTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICES, 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from Broadway. New 
York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia—dye 
SILK, WOOLEN, AND FANCY GOODS, 

4 oma description, in the piece or in the garment. Their superior style of 

lying 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS 


is widely known, Crape Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. All 
kinds of Shawls, Curtains, etc., cleansed or redyed. Goods received and re- 
turned by Express. The undersigned have but one office in New York ; they 
have no office in the city of yn. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5&7 John St., New York. 





AMALGAM BELLS, 


At Prices Within the Reach of every Ch h, Schoolh . 
Factory, or Farm in the land, 

Their use in all parts of the United States, for the past two years, proves 

them to combine valuable qualities, among which are . 

Tone, Strength, Sonorousness, and Durability of Vibration, 
unequalled by any other manufacture ; sizes 50 to 6000 Ibs., less than 
half other metal or 12} cents per Ib., at which price we warrant t twelve 
months. Send for a circular. 





M,C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No. 190 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TRINITY CHORISTERS’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
EB WILL BE VACANCIES THIS OX THE OF 
Toh ac eat 
; ae oe Age of applicante must pet ere tee’ 
Master ef Trinity on any day between the hours of Sed 2, at the 
WM. H. DENNING'S 
Pure Crab-Apple Cider, 
UNIVERSALLY RECOGNISED AS THE BEST CIDER IN 
New York, for sale by the Sole Agent, 
MARTIN H. ROBERTS, 103 Pearl Street, 


Aso, WM. H. DENNING’S PURE CIDER VINEGAR, very choice Newtown Pippin 
ples, and a select stock of fine Wines, Teas and Groceries, at low rates, in packages to 
suit families and the trade. 


OLD RYB WHISEEY. 








f 
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P. stated it to be bis opinion that he should have done better had he played, E WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN WHO DESIRE AN AL- 
28. PtoQB4. From this point, therefore, let us the f varia- QOHOLIC beverage, to the of our WHISKEY—not an known 
tion :—say, 28, P toQ B 4; white 29, Q takes B P, P toQ5; 30, P takes yi pepe ey A A, 
ti ponton Wal highly erica, itesagh oor fled Harr enngs this he | Sess specs one eeemteradin Gees Keane Seem eeaer s 
could still have won tee gume-te) Aitheagh arr HL thinks thet, be | eee, oe ee neers aera oLb WEIEEE Weken an 


. este ba gp fanp Seen one Gees nee the nomad of corefel Getiietiee Res 
“irregulas Wis varying, 81 2 $180, 8116 8200, and $280, per gs snes cond refer 
qnses Gis odes, feninowe — 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That have recerved, and ba in Complete Assortment of New Goo 
being mate to onder for thelr Fall aad Winter Sales: taroten 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPACTUBERS' AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND 
567 Walker Street, New York. 








NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL?! 
Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
‘ 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
meated to the cards of Kuss B J 
OT BE renite cttensicn to rere oe following uss Bown, Jr 
A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER &. M. CO. 


established by the Courts, we are enabled to furnish the 
Gur Potente being ey cparunt improvements, at greasy Shoe 
















































She Albion. 














INSURANCE, 














EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President, 


Office, 94 Broadway. 


ie FOULOWIN. @ 18 A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
Tt. fiscal year ending the Siat of ere dy 861 
F Ayn #, lst of Bebeners, | am. . io e..0 + % 018.855 20 
Reoesipts during the year. . —_ = a . 1,680.575 75 
P $7,658,430 95 
Tou Dish arsements | or losses by Death, and Additions, Sarrenc —- wists, 
Annuities, Commissions, aud Expenses . - 9568,574 21 
Met Cash Assets . ++ s+ es ee eee ae 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 


band and in Bank . . - ~~. ++ +e + + + + + SHD,08 


r- 6,421,879 2 


Boads ani Morigages 
= Siates Stocks . 


ys Agents ry ; 

A@4 Interest accrued, but not yetdue 
Deferred Prem: ums (estimated) ° 
Premiums in course of transinission 


Gross Assets, Feb.1,1861. .- - ao” a 


38,1 _ 38,132 38 
$7,237,989 12 


Set Increase In Cash Assets -» $976,001 54 
Bamber of Policies in force, ist February, 1861,—12,591 ; \asuri +» $57,397,588 00 
Amonn! gosstvad for r Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued ret pense i 

470,279 30 


‘This Company offers the following advantages to persors {ntending to insure their lives : 


BQs Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company ia the United 
amounting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
ns are exclusively Cash. 


rtion of its Cash Assets to the paves at risk is greater than that of 
ei Tusurance Company in the Uniied Btu 
=e Premtum are lower than those 0° mes mately of other Life Tncurense 
ea, yet its Dividends have bees greater—the resul: of a very low rate 
cease neured, consequent on a most carefal and jadicious election of = 
o inane among its Members bas been a propertionately less than that of 
any other Life Insurance Compangs in either America pe whose experience has 
been made knowo—a result in the Say rapa Caveumbie * to Policy -holders. 
pmber of Lives Insured \n pany greatly exceeds that of any other 
Insurance Company in the United LA - thus af affording a security above them all— 
necessary law of average having more scepe qpediin. 
‘The Aesete ot ' of the Company are pacer oo oa on Bend one and Mortgage on Real- 
tn the city and State of New York, worth io case, at least double ine amount tloaned, 
Dearing interest at Seven per cent , and United States Stock. The solidity and security 
of his disposition of the Company's Funds cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Mittagy Fitimore, 
Davip Hoapuer, 
Haewxy A. Suytus, 
. ba | V. Baap, 
Lociws Rosinsos, E. 
Ww. Brows, p RD 8. Cox, 
Ricuagp Parnick, Wu.ass K. 
Wiuiaw H. Poraas, DER 


Sraone, 
W. Braprorp, 
Lrcuncos Eoerxrtos, 


Wun M. Vermurs, 

» Joun BE. 5 

Hamun BiaKe, Waitinoton Ocarr, 

Sauce. D. Bascock, Ma.anotuon M. Fremuan. 

Secretary, Isaac Ansatt. Actuary, Sazruzep Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mivtgns Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
of this Company is conducted on the mutwal prineiple, im the strictest 
of ibe er Sf entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
qunong ihe assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvany 26ra, 1861. 


TT TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Biatement of its affairs on the Sist December, 1860. 
Pummteme reccived on Marine Riche, from ist January, 1860, to 
Bist December, 1800, .. eaeged 
Premiums on ; olicies not marked off lst Janoary, 1800,.. 


Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, nor upon Fire 
Eies disecenecied with Marine Risks. 


ce eee teagan nea 1860, to Sist Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 


Saieeaee have the following Assets, viz. 
States and State of New York Stock, (ity, Bank and other 


105,190 12 
2,378,416 84 
106,154 67 


outstanding eertificates of profiis w: to the holders 
or their legal representatives, on and afier Tessdky the Filth of ebruary next. 


® Half Million Dollars of profits, he cuatanting 
A oO the Pith of Febraary — widen 

after u next, from w' Y-~ 

The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 

vith bey OENT. 1. to dastaved on the net earned p: 


ie ec ot 
fo pet ven. 

iy aseertained from latof July, 1842, to 
dgey ps arn for beamng Ceratesies w 


ams of the 
ber, 186U, for which certificates Sir be be iasued on 


Total \paatio for 183¢ — 
‘The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e Leen redeemed 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1861... 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


$4,197,250 


TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PHELPS, prt PERKIN: 

i BARSTOW, PH GAIL LARD, Jr. 

Wituiaa ¥ 

tieko WILRY. NRY 

Dantas &, MILLER, SoRNBLIU 


BURGY, 

GRINNELL, 

JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
HOBSO 


RMAN, 
fn BELL, 





AMES BRYCE, 

wie STURGIS, J. 

— ¥ K. BOGERT, 

Low 

#reurAM &. poper. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't, 


$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(TEx45 DIVISION. | 
ost of 8,980, and upon sete mallee of rail read, and its appurte- 
$2,920, pa seven dred and ht thousan: 
bie ld are now sured ihe the publie to ene of tha macs ~ 


¥, 
B. B. MINTURN, Ja. 





desirable 


the great trunk line which, within twel 

w w ve to ef 
» Galveston, and every mm pte ph eer polat “ —— with Now  Orieden aad Mt 
emmmeanication with ibe lives running Norta and pleted, place New York “ae 


, 1878, bear 8 cent. interest ; pons sem‘. 
co 
November, im the City of New York. 7 —— 
by apect ayment of the coupous, pending the 0 completion of the 
y West ened, 18.00 sores of land, together with own 
aaa, weak trust deeds, land grants, and every information 
©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or B. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 


No. 38 William Street, Merchant's ee, 
BILLS ON LONDON, —— 
IS SW deat ee AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
eee octanss and Ameren or BERRA eo eee! SKATES. 


CBAPPED aS SORE LIPS. de—Certat 
EGEMAN & CO., Devggista, 16) 





- —__—_+- 





on mmeam 
Broadway 


INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yor, Ocroser 31, 1870. 
tT FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COUP ARE 18 PUB- 
lished in conformity with the requirements of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 


a 


ired risks on the 4th 


October 
ce = during the year to 4th Oct’r, 


Fire 


meonet 1 
during th 6 pertod— 
On Marine Risks ( dem caving, de. 
“Fire 


Expenses and Reinsurance 
Wet Prete ..cccccersccrrcnssecnceressnccesssssecegereseses 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :— 


Real Estate and Bonds and weer\enge.... 
Stocks, Loans on Stocks, Accru: on Bonds and Mortgages 
Loans, Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, &c. 


‘et col 
Scrip of sundry Mutual | 





$1,761,222 OT 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst Rovemben, 
1860, oy apaky of SIX PER CENT. on < yonteray Serip of the Company, payable 
and 
Me ‘hat «Dt Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to ae dealers of the 
Company, on terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January 
next. 
“t is further ordered that the ooate of = year 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the 
your 1866, be redeemed IN CA mS after Ge Ist January next, the in to cease 
and 7 Fe ved unt of accumulated profits of over ONE SL 


that da: 
{iow oF HoLLa 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


be es 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LOR’ 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. MELLON, 
OLIVER SLAT’ he JOHN WHITEH 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
DRAKE 


G, WINTHROP GRAY 

SAMUEL L. MITCH nds 

FREDERICK G. FOsT JACOB BR. REVIVE 
POIR JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn., 


SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN Ta, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. HB. NEVIUS, Secretary, 


JEWELRY, ac. 


WRENCE, 








GaAs FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Do 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 


co. 








19 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most D ble and 





te Time Keepers. 

Each watch is d witha a by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always op 
band. 











No. 
[580% QOMMERCTA 
try and Abroad. 

GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


Has been thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
has been proved wo be, Lm ~~ PARTIOULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FoR IT—viz : 


A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 

of whether , or Fiat, Old or New. 
pasedatness Santas Reva Finesse 

GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
pes to Leeuw Den op Winess: Reese, will prevent Sesther corventon, and 

porteay wate = aencriplize Gir a Ok 
or a Olroular, ve Ciroulars, terms and prices will be 


59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
L AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 





This 
wa Send 


—= 
OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, lll BROADWAY, 
New Yore, Jarvary 15, 
Meg 3 paLewe STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF TEE COMPANY I8 ppg. 
y with the of Section 12 of the Charter. 


= wee Promina January 1, 1960 
Foam 5 received from January 1 to December 31, im, 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 
Tas COMPANY 84S Is8UED NO Pouicies EXcert oN CaRGO ND FRuicur ros Tar Vorsgn, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, cr upon Hulls of Vessels. 
Premiums marked off as Earned, during the period as abo’ 16.304 3 
Less Return Premiums, og ns AE i ba 


Net Earned Premiums 
Paid for Losses, tocluding an Estimate of Claims ascertained, 
E ae not yet oe. lens DOVIMGB. C6Oigec ee -cececcccssescvesece Sigh 
, Tax and Expenses, .... Pe 99 003 18 $512,188 75 


Net Profits $247,681 4) 
The Assets of the Com, om the Sist of Decem! 1360, fol . Dame! 
‘Gea Ie aot. pany ber, were ome ore ly : 


Stocks, and State Sees - 
Drawing Ivteress 


$759,815 17 





Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable 

Subscription Notes in advance of wate ‘ 3 
jpts of sund’y Mutual Insurance - 

Claims dae the Company, culmaiel @ at. 


Total Assets. . 


In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to ry 4 

dend of Interest of 5IX PER a IN CASH oa the outstanding Certificates of 
sa bates thereof, or al represeniaiives, om and afier Tuesday, the Sih day ot 
ruary next. 
The Trustees, after reserving oowy, SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, have 
ved, “ the WHOLE of the OUTSTANDING CERT\FICATES OF THE COMPANY, op 

THE lssUE oF 1858, be bog Ey ‘paid te the holders thereof, or their legal 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Sth 4 A of February next, from which date Toterest 
thereon The be produced at the tme of the payment, and cag. 


ance, and 


resolved, that a Dividend of rairty rer 2. 
sae Premiums for the year ending December 3: 
on and after Monday, the 15th of April — 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
A. C. RICHARDS. ©. HADDEN, . §. BARNES 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, E. HANPouD. 
w.M RB Ds, F. W. MEYER. OMAN BAK 
; GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. BA 
c. EB. M A. WESSON, 
MATIN BATRS, Jr., JK. MYERS. 
FREDERICK B. BETTS, WILLIAM KENT, 
08 OPPOCK 
RANFORD 0 = JEHIAL READ LEC 
; LLL 
B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BA&TOW. pradesetms 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


declared on the net amount of 
gt for which certificates will be 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPFFAL, $300,000. 
Three Fourths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
HIS COMPANY WILL eee | PAY TO THE DEALERS ons PER iS 
of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from sta 
No Liability is Incurred by the Assured. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
JOSEPH B. VARNUM. LEONARD APPLEBY, BOWES R. McILY. 
GILBERT L. BEROKMAN, FREOK H WoLCOTt, EDWARD x ne 
 TURKLAND, DANIEL PARI MTeoR 
ousTAVos A. CONO VER, LORRAIN PRREM AN MARTIN x Bares Je. 
im oe poe. PASCHAL W. JOSEPH Bb. M, Jn. 
ANKLIN DELANO, JAS. LOR’ER GRAHAM’ a, \ nines v. 
GEORGE W. HATCH, SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, J: 
EDWARD A. “stAWSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 











REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM 41 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Tasued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAN & 
Ne. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Zraygliers. svailahle in all parte of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
AND 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issuz Creovtar Lerrers or Crepit 


FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 





. also, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 





asa JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 


» New York. 





MINTON’S 
. ENCAUSTIC TILES 
—_ - CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&o., de. 
MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 
GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
IMPORTED BY W. H. WEBB, 
Of New York, from BAKER’S and JARVIS’ ISLANDS in the South Pacific Ocean. 
Sold genuine and pure as imported BY THE CARGO, or at retail, by 


JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent. 
No, 58 South Street, corner of Wall 8t.. New York. 


DRAIN PIPES, 
Por Sale by 





tested by many of our prominent Farmers. and analysed by the 
rotessor Liebig of Germany, 
‘sualysis are to be seen below, , and found to contain (as will be 








of Farmers, &c., &c., call at the office, 
Professor Liebig says under date—July. 1860—the Baker's Island Guano 
Nn ee wn fertilizer. * * 
Fae heehee cf jue te Go Pabes’s Teint Suaee io Ser move weal 
Agriculturists would ee mur 
Island G wano as by 100 iba ef Bone Dust 


I think @ & profe fneiinte Perestes Guane, which being rich in Ammonia, tends rather to 
great development of leaves and stems. 


cHILTOWN 
on 
E CROTON. 


GM FILTER, MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS. McKENZIE & 
to which I alluded in my recent report to the Croton 
¥ consiiiute the medium to be an 
only requires to be 
“JAMES R. Pay M.D., Chemist.” 


Harpers for Ms os vole 
'* 
a 


dissolved than that 
10 the. of Baker's 








HARA, 
326 Fourth Street, New York. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
ssUR 
RR ene oa 


tm all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
mBROANTILE oneDite, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 





AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 


BANKERS, 
Neo. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR Lape y ae AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through che Messrs. Roruscuiip’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, aad 




















the system, or mineral n the constitution. 

Prepared and sold my “Saps, 100 Palton St., New York. 
$1 per bottle, or six botiles for $5. Sold also by Druggists generally. 
sirocn of ehstling thelr oficing reach « Vignes ookesl 

rr reach a 
untainted and faculties undiminished —or of tony 
hidden destraction—a worse than living death, 
these celebrated remedies. 

Sold by all Draggists, at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box. 


W. Yours, 
6. | 








YOUNG & AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BERKMAN STREET 





am 


ne et ed eet et 


SS — —_— 


